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ABSTRACT 

The state of Oregon has mandated special educational 
programming or services for K--12 gifted and talented children to 
begin by the 1991-92 school year. Because financial support is 
lacking, most instruction of gifted and talented students will occur 
within regular classrooms. This monograph addresses the problem of 
providing appropriate instruction for young (kindergarten through 
grade 2) gifted children in the regular classroom. In chapter 1, a 
case study of a first-grade child and hxd drawinos underlines the 
need for appropriate educational experiences for young, gifted 
childrf>n. In chapter 2, definitions of "giftedness" are discussed, 
along with the characteristics of young, bright children. Chapter 3 
focuses on identification, and chapter 4 suggests ways to assess 
educational levels and rates of learning as required by the mandate* 
In chapter 5, program options and models are discussed. Chapter 6 
offers four major ways to differentiate the curriculum. Chapter 7 
focuses on the importance of interests to young children. Chapter 8 
suggests how to organize for instruction, with an emphasis on 
thematic teaching and learning centers, chapter 9 considers the needs 
of the whole child in instruction — the emotional, physical, social, 
and intuitive aspects as well as the cognitive. In chapter 10, 
parents are offered ideas on providing a responsive environment and 
on being a school advocate* The appendices include the Oregon 
Mandate, a list of publishers for the gifted, summaries of conceptual 
models, and a curriculum criteria checklist. (45 references) (MLH) 
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Preface 



This mcHK^r^ was (fevek^)e(i{ol»lp 
teachers axKl acbninistraiors in Drcgfm 
schools deal witti the new maodaie for 
talented and gifted children thai goes inio 
effeatte 1991-92 scfaocd year. Tbisman- 
date ^sedfies that ^iH^ss kteni^ as 
gifi^ nn;^ be provide wUh {^qjn^ni^ 
educational programs or services based 
cm their assessed levels and accelerated 
m& of l^imng in the vark»s sdbxA 
^b^aieas. HKm^idafetoetohas 
maj{a- isq^catzoos for ttie r^pilar da^ 
t(xm. ThisBuIteinisiniieQd^topmvide 
directions fiirmaffdevdt^aiemc^gi^ 
for regular das»oom tes^ios ^ yotmg 
diildreQ. 

A puUsHtt isogran fiiK* a fiew faoKs 
wcdt will not be suffidem to meet the 
macdaie reqsnrements, because gifted 
children are gifted all the time and their in- 
structicHi in basic subject areas must be 
modified to meet thdr learning needs. 
The authors are not saying thai qjiions 
such as resource rooms or itinerant teach- 
ers are not useftd or necessary. Such 
enrichment can be very valuable, but ii is 
not a required part of the mandate. 

Little infonnation in the field is avail- 
able to hdp the administrator or nsgular 
classroom teacherdeal with young, bright 
children. This Bulledn cm leaching kin- 
dergarten and primary gifted diildren in 
the regular classnxsn is therefore useful 
and timely. Because the first teachers of 
the young child are parous and because 
parents are critical to the success of pro- 
grams for the gifted, a chapter on parem- 
ing has been induded In fact, parents 
may find other aspects of this monograph 
useful as well. 

The authore believe that the basic prin- 
ciples used in educating gifted and tal- 
ented children are souikI educational prin- 
ciples foreducating all childrerL Although 
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intellectually and academically gifted 
children will go farther, faster, and with a 
higher level of mastery, all children can 
Icam mxmiing to tiiea prindples. The 
mandate ftjr the gifted in Oregon may 
therdbrc haw an additional value in bring- 
ing abCHU changes that benefit every child. 

The five ample rules bdow, the major 
frameworic in every good prog r am for 
educating gifted children, ait useful in 
planning appit^riate TAG programs and 
would be beneficial for all children: 

1. Gif^ children should be viewed as 
individuals, not as THEGIFTED,e«± 
of wiKsn has a unique patton of abili- 
ties and interests that need to be nur- 
i^ired. (All children siwuld be viewed 
as individuabwuh gifts and mierests 
lo be found and nurtured, not Just as 
having deficiencies). 

2. Gifted diildren should spend at least 
pan of their time with others like 
them by ability wAfcs by interest 
This avoids the SCTious social -^mo- 
tioaal problems of isolation and 
feeling different that plague gifted 
children. (All children should have 
the chance to interact wiih otl^rs of 
their choice. Such interactions are 
crucial to learning and instrumemal 
in becoming ccc>per^a,ve ciiLens). 

3. Gifted children should work in basic 
skill area£ such as readingandmath to 
their level of dbility. That is, they 
should move as fast and as far as they 
are able. Boredom withunchallenging 
work begers cycles of frustration and 
puts gifted children si risk for drop- 
ping out, just as work that is too 
difficult causes children of lesser 
ability to drc^ out. If a basal readtog 
series is used, at least two series (or 
alternatives) should be available to 
allow for this form of natural 
accelerai' on. {All children should be 
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ity.) 

4. Gifted (Mcftrrasiimtki be iUoi^tD 
invt^igaie in »eas ia v^iidi 
ti^y are greaUy atiei^Kt^ 8i«i ^»iid 
be eocour&gKi 10 b^Hne poch^es 

turning wha^CHbersbavedoaCe Rather 
than writing arcsearch report cm cats, 
for example a fcHirth grades' migbt 
keep a careful log for six weeks of the 
<^vdqniMxit of her cfi*s Otis (^Idt- 
tens. Eacb day she might Dote the 
weight, befaaviofs. tcnqjeramem, and 
eatixig h^its of each kittea. She will 
tean inflni^ly mote from such an 
experience, site will need to read aboat 
cats and kitteos for a background to 
telp her (tecide what to observe, wsJ 
she will add soovethisg new to the 
field abOQi ber cat's kitteos. 
children should have the oppc^uinity 
io engage deq>iy in areas of greai 
interest and to develop a seme of 
compeieme.) 

5, ToopUmize their potential, giftaJ chil- 
dren need coiinseUag and guidance tc 
optimize iheirpotcatial, whett vfrosn 
acounsclorcH-frcHnsuppoftivc caring 
teacbers. (All children netid to have 
counjeUng and facilimicn to maxi- 
mize their poieniial.) 

In an attempt to meet the needs of 
concerned teachers, administrsiois. and 
parents who were seeking ideas and mate- 
rials on serving young gifted children, 
OATAG, the Oregon Association for 
Talented andGift«i, requested thatabook 
be developed OATAG is concerned with 
the special educational needs of gifted 
childncn and serves as an advocate on their 
behalf. 

Members of OATAG (parents, teach- 
ers, administraiors, and (Xher ccHicemed 
individuals) lecave a journal (The Differ- 
ent Drummer, four issues per year), otbcr 
publications (such as this one), resource 
assistance in fuming and maintaining a 
local suppoit group, scholarship eligibil- 
ity for children of members for summer 
programs for the gifted, ccmferences, and 



infoimaliOT regarding state and federal 
legislative issues of impDrtan<» to gifted 
education. The OATAG address is: P.O. 
Box 1703, Beaverton, OR 97075. Rione: 
(503) 629-0163. 

LeoNbra Cohai and two of her stu- 
dents, Ann Burgee and Tara Busick took 
up the challenge of writing this Bulletin. 
Nara Obbm is asa^^tam professor of tal- 
ented and gifted educjiicm at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. She is president-elect of 
OATAG and assumes the presidency in 
June 1990. She has worked with gifted 
daldren sina: 1967 as a teacher, program 
adminisiraior (Nora initiated the gifted 
progran for Philadelphia Public School, 
scrviag 6,000 children with 1 30 teachers), 
parent, researcher, and professor. She has 
published widdy, has developed (with 
colleagues) many nf the state technical pa- 
pers on the gifted, and has done resea rch 
on the beginnings of giftedness throu^. 
longitudinal studies of young dnldren's 
interests. 

Ann Burgess is elementary liaison 
supervj^jT for the Teacher Trainii\g Pro- 
gram at tlK University of Oregcm. She has 
taught primary and other age children for 
twdvt years, including children in Iran. 
United Arab Emirates, remote Alaska, as 
well as Eugene. She completed her 
master's in TAG ^vcahon at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon and is beginning her Ph.D. 
progrmn. 

Tara Busick is currently a graduate 
studmt in early childhood educatbcm at the 
University of OrcgcsL She became inter- 
ested in gifted education through the Super 
Summer progiara offered to gifted chil- 
dren at the University of Oregon. As a 
classroom teacher. Tara hopes ihit this 
Bulletin will )x. useful to classroom teach- 
ers in meetiiig the needs of all students. 

These authors have contributed this 
work to benefit OATAG. 



Philip K. Piele 
Executive Secretary 
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Introduction 



state of has masdi^ spGCss l edaca- 
ti(ma! pnjgramming or ^m<%s K-12 gifled ai^ 
calemed cialdiren to begin by tbt 1991-92 sduxd 
year. CFrar (tetaOs about &e C^^^cm misid^ f& 
«bK^(m of the gified smi taknmd, see ^^jpemfix 
A.) TlKmamiaie g^^dfiestlm gifted aid tal»s»i 
stiKfei^ HK^ve ii^tictKm on a level sKi at a 
comm«isuJBie with &eiralHlity. NoackiiQonal state 
fiisH^ are bekig dtocaini tti<leveton and sappm 
ii^nKtKmal piograiss, iKn^m'. 
B«:ffli» (tf tiie lack of fini^aal ail^xm, mit^ 
^ io^itK^ of gifted ami tal«a«l stttdoss win 
occur within regular classrooms under the guidance 
of the regular classrxxxn te^lors. In addition, the 
n^ive of the mffi^Saie le^dxes modifi^tiari of 
in^niaioa be in ^ subj^& m tbe legular 
da^txan. This BuUetin addr^^ the pn^en of 
how fo {SDvide aiyropiiaie instn^km for young 

(Idixk^ganffia tiiioa^gntde 2) gij^ childTBiiQtiie 
regular dassrocffiL 

Pmvicfing ai^m^»ia& is^ruoicm Oiese diil- 
drcn is problematic for several rsascHis. Oiie reason 
is that, although colleges of educaxian require at least 
one course on excqsticMial learners, such coinses 
deal primarily with learning disabled or handi- 
capp^ children; they usually offer little instmctiori 
about the able leaner. In fact, few states or colleges 
require any specific cour^work on the gifted 
(Nfitchen and EriciLK)n 1978). Many tcachere may 
be inadequately prepared to leadi young gifted chil- 
dren, and arc justifiably apj»chensive about ccsn- 
plying with the state mandate without receiving 
additicHial omicula and/or training. 

In addiliOT to lack of teacher training in the area 
of talented and gifted educatim, only a handful of 
books have been written about the young gifted 
child, and none of these deals directly with ways to 
modify specific instruction in the regular classnxsn 
(Karnes 1983; Whitmora 1986; RoedelL Jackscm, and 
Rofcanson 1980). Most textbooks on the gifted deal 
primarily with serving gifted students in the upper 
elementary grades or above. Articles cn young 
gifted children focus cn issues that have limiEed sp- 
plication or relevance to the regular classnxsn 
(McHardy 1983; Karnes, Shwedei and Unnemayer 
1982). Other writers who deal with provision of 



pnJgrams in the regular classroom (Cohan 1987c) 
provide general ideas, but do not offer specific 
sugg«titKis for woridng with young gifted children. 

Reqiming the reguler dassr teacher to or- 
die^rateancntirLlyseparateprci^ mfbre^ gifted 
child in his or her room is unrealistic. Manyteaci'^en' 
already feel the required basic curriculum places a 
heavy bunien cm tteir time and em:rgy (Cohen 
1987c). 

This Bulletin presents a fonnai that the teacher 
can use to provide for the special needs of ll« gifted 
children within the context of die regular classroom. 

In chapter 1, a case study of a first-grade child 
focus^ on the need for appropriate educational 
experiences for young, gifted children. In chapter 2. 
definitions of gtftednsss arc discussed and the char- 
acteristicsofyoung,brightchildiT3idescribed. Chap- 
ter 3 focuses on identificarion. C3iapter 4 suggests 
ways to ass^ edu(^& ofiaI levels and rates of learn- 
ing fcff the puiposfc of providing appropriate instruc- 
tion as required by the mazKla^ 

In chapter 5, cqpacms and models for proviuusg 
programs in the classstxsn, school, district, out 
of the district arc discussed Chapter 6 offers four 
major ways to differentiare the curriculum. Chapter 
7 focuses on the importance of mtercsts to young 
children. Chapter 8 dwells oa how to oiganize for 
instnictioii with a particular emphasis on thematic 
teaching and on learning centers. Chapter 9 consid- 
ers the needs of the whole c4nld in instruction — the 
emotional, physical, social, and intuitive aspects as 
well as the cogmrive. 

Finally, in chapter 10. on parenting, ideas are 
offered to parents on providing a responsive envi- 
ronment and on being an advocate in the schools. 

Tl% appendices include the Oregon mandate, a 
lis of publishers for the gifted, conceptual models, 
and other useful materials related to this text. 



Oiapter I 

Robbie's Story: A Case Study of 
Empowering the Gifted 



Wten a ^an% giftol d^d is not gi venii» ^q^xBt 
fflKimiminiigiieected£QrctevdcpiiettftfpQl»ttialm 
^ cla^nxmi, all ^ ^len sidi a ddM is ^ li^ for 
undcrschievement, failure, and pcitiaps even drop- 
ping out of the edxtcational sysscm. 'Wldtm(ac(!9S7) 
Tisxss ^ some 70 perc^ of gifted are aiK^- 
a^ev«s. ^ ^^diattjbema^ cause of vncfer- 
achiev^em anumg the gified is m ^oa^&cmaL 
imsm^dibm^^thedaki's«^)^ta£icmsaBdth{^ 
of ti^sdsx^ 

Veiy ycmg gifted children go to ^Ixxfl full ctf 
excitmattabcmtleaminga£«lwith^aiiiicipaticmof 
fincSng out ffi^wets to ^ their impoit^ qt^ticHis. 
Sometimes ev^wittiin^Sist few wetics of sduxd, 
the mismatch bccanes evident. 

In tte fidlowihg {^lagrs^, we learn dSxm 
R(^^, a gift^ fiist grad», who;» Sm eiu^Hiitter 
with xlxxi exemplifi^ 0^ {m^on. It was writts! 
by his mmher, Susan Kmm^ Stangland. 

hook d<^y at ^ two self-pcntraits in figures 
1.1 aiKi 1.2. Picture A was drawn is S^n^^r, as 
a new »d«x)i year began, ami Pioiire B was drawn 
in Juce, as tte ^me school year waj »^tiig Hm 
giac^ cheated pefsooal poraaits as gifts f[R- their 
I^rraas showing a h^^ ami succ^sful year 
each child bad expeiiem^ed. IMs dxild wh? (mce 
iunged fonr/aid into new adveiffiirK wUh curif^ty 
and joy very cieariy was changed by his first year in 
schocd, sadly, an ui^icc<ssful<Hie. Upcmpr^oita- 
Uon of his gift to his parBEOs, l» a^c^ why Ik had to 
return to sctKxH afto* sunus^ vacation eided. 

Within dght shi^ months, this giflsd, biigfat- 
eyed, asid creative dsld sMreled on Ihs pui^c 
educatic^ vise. In Ms iniKJca^aixl naivete, this 
first grader bus b^atde to aitiailate gr^cally the 
malaiK tiiat is a£Seaing air ^hicatii^ial system 
today. 

C>ir children enter the sy^em aleit, ha^, wick- 
eyed, exdted. expectant, cuiious, and full of prom- 



ise. Hiey are cattered as ii»ihrduais (name deaiiy 
onidassied ^loss ^ d^). d^y have a gleam in 
tbdr eyes, ttoy m^ m^hing (atiemicxi to (tetails: 
stK^ l^s md eye lashes), ami ^y have sunshiis: in 
tbdr tKsarts. wmic! is fiill (tf flowers and 

(^Jtimisaai. TteyarerKudytograb^fuO'jeinaUit 
tiedmiccflorgloi^. 

Howev^, If ttey d(m'i fii^ a r^xsnsive. nurtur- 
ing, ami sai^jpcmive ssvirmm^. tt^y «dt ^ sys- 
t^ duIM <ktad^ ohau^^i, ut^nthusiastic. 
wilt»i. lx41ow-ey^ tmtoS focas, amldi^mimed 
They are m ksiger ecmsied (wms bawled along 
tia side of the head), and they no laager sec them- 
selves as wte£e fflHi wdl-im^rated (tt^ body is 
misang; cmly a ^sdiof ahe^is <kpided). 
They have a **giin and bear it** smk that is Car 
remcv^d taa the oa& po^^^ whsi ttiey 
stait^isdsxd. Itietediiti^^cr has bmtak^ from 
tiKdrwodd. 

For ^ase, rtiis pro^^ is ^uw and imaiqsiment; the 
^tKlemmeidy ^m^hing i^*t as it skmld bf. 
cnrtfamsHsediing is missing. R»-cHhers,panicul^y 
tl» gifted, the process is swift and cteadly and the 
stu(^ b^cmiK a behavior {m^lm, an under- 
achieve, m a (Srogcm. This may be due to their 
unusual awar^^ and so^tivity (Gaik I9S8. 
Piechow^ 1979, WMtmore 1987). 

The fragility of ppranise is so deariy character- 
ize by di^ two pomaits. Yet the ^ucaticmal 
{»fD^s ultimaidy is r^ponatde for the (sae and 
mmuringofthisimmise. This child has (fefinitdy 
e^riea<»d a mismatdi betwetm his envummiau 
amihisne^ He has devdlq»d fillings of lade of 
GOtmA, fear of failure, wd Jow ^-^teem (White- 
mcoe 1988), and he will be hampered from fulfilling 
faisfsimuse. Thatisali^forhim ami others like him 
as wen ^ a kms fcM- ^ of us. 

Ti^m two iUustratiCHis are more than a self- 
poitrait of a ax yearcdd. They i^jreseni what has 
happened and what ccmtimies to happen to those 
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gift^ (Mdrsi w!k) cto iK^ fiiui ti»ir oidK within 
curr^syst^nofnlucacifm. Whailpar^aiallyfizKl 
so distilling is that this could v»y wdl be my sdf- 
ponxait thiity-flve ytm & is timde^ in its 
image and me^^e. AiKib^im^it^je^tottlea^ 
two geiKEmitsxs, this ^gg^ ttmtMtde has ocoumi 
to (Arnigt the attiDKl^ tlm p^petu^ diis kk^ of 
pcmraitare. Ttm's ikk to say ti» pMic and ti% 
edx^ca^cmsl expem ansn't amemed md lmvm*t 
^em tl^e many yms ^onkiDg, t«3ing. hypc^- 
sizing, ami imp^ming omicuia to impiove ti» 
^Qtatkin. What ft «ig^ts is that we've be^skiit- 

ing aioiHid t&ffi is^ i&£iesHl of gating to tite tean of 
it 

On-e^tecaticmal sj^em is sadly ami pxOom&y 
o&tnsSL The focus is no longer on ihc student The 
focus is m achievemem, ''li^'* ssisweis, narifinaiiy 
Ksni^ttdve tKt ^(^es, awards, aiui sinface ^com- 
{di^SQ^Ks. AH th^ things have trami^tiK very 
predcmHd^ii^all want&3{si»n(»e: 
and ^y<tf teaming! We've loaa^ of what is the 
driving f<s^ of the ecbicasicaiall»^ness: ^odsss. 
How to get <m tx^ and how to re4n^^ die 
very chikiren t^ sy^eic ffidsts to sme is tte dial- 
I^gebe^usttxiay. Ourfixiis,fi£%andf4i»anost, 
to be on tiK iiK£vi(^ s&Kisit's ik.k^ 

But !^w to ck) ti^? The answer. Wene«!to 
Jlow our gifted students to be entrepreneurs, Entie- 
prcocurs are individuals who have die courage and 
ei^rgy to cganize, manage, and assume tte risks of 
thdr own enteipiises. They identify' problems, 
generate ideas, implement a plan, and take acticn. 
They don't v/astc time bogged dtmn in "aiKfics." 
Entr^[»esie*«iss km»v they don't tmve al2 dEs sisweis 
mA diey ccmsxamly seaidi fo- ii^t fixsn tiK^ 
invoIv«l with them. Sina imKsvaticm can oily 
0£«uriRanataK^jhacofaccqsfflK»,sitreiH«Buis 
requirc mitoncnny. Ibty are scnattvc to otlKts' 
needs and they respect ti^ individual and an 
individual's efforts, lliey aie himier^ by l^ueaiic- 
aiKl thrive on a«»untalnlity. Ami they utilize 
fl»<fiveratyarD«ndihan while shariiffitlKdrsEr^.gths 



aiHi expertise (Pears 1982). 

Principals, tead^, and most espeoaUy, gifted 
childron must have tt% ri^ to g«ieraK magni&:ent 
icteas, to take meanii^fiil i^cs, and vq be ac^mnt- 
il^ fox their ^^ces. We mim allow ri^ to be 
takenona(Mlyb£^: the irimls of risks ti^ins^me 
thinldi^ oeativiQr. ^ l»oixte^-«dving. Individ* 
ual schools need to become autonomous. They need 
^ ficjdlalfty aUow each tiie qpiioitunity 
us geiRnae tl» b^ ti^ can lot thonselv^, and 
uitinuaeiy, fi:^ all c^us. 

Tl^»t^self-pcatraitsc tem <H K >ti ^ Q^dr^atic 
diang^ dm (Konr^ in cme voy ^«ial study's 
life. Mo^^tKxddisaicts brieve they ofo ^eel- 
lent fm^iams and p«»:»»Hiel,a^m(m do. Perhaps 
v/hat these portraits are leUIng is that {HY^rams 
and perscHjnel are not where the true thrust of edu- 
cation should be. Instead of teliing the child what, 
when, and how be will team, we need to let him set 
the pace, give the dircctitm, and provide tlK leader- 
ship in his enterprise of learning. As adults and 
trainca profcssicoals, we can provide the super- 
structure azKi »ave the tools available with which to 
build, but we must give the student, especially the 
gifted student, the openness and the flexibility to be 
the risk-taker and the architect 

By locddng at the entire system of education and 
seeing that a complete oveitiaul is in order, we will 
be benefitting c\'erycHie: the stressed teachers, the 
burdened administratore, the confused parents, and 
the weary students. Once we all agree that all 
children are entitled to an educaticm that serves their 
needs, and once the strucmre, policies, and attitudes 
are in place to accomplish this, not only will we 
finally Lv; addressing the needs of our promising 
children, Un we will have won the battle we're now 
waging for the rights of the gifted and talented in our 
liomes and in our schools. 



Figure 1.1: Robbie's Self-Portrait at Beginning of First 
Grade (Picture A) 
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Figure 1.2: Robbie's Self-Portrait at End of First Grade 

(PiCTLRE B) 
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Definitions and Characteristics 



DEFINfnuNS 

E(bK:^H?s view gifl&ii^ in a variety of ways. 
Ttere i^^}ears to be mi«:h dis^reemQU axKi li^ of 
understanding of wim is meam by g^d and tal- 
ented. Rid^ Aivino, aiKi McDm^ (1982) om- 
dudnith^. ereisa'*l^^rimbofc(Bifuacm"id)c»t 
what gifiedt^ is. While rKe^di cmtinaK to 
prc^ ti» nature of giftedn^ s(H&e ^ise of what is 
meant by g^d is i^ce&^ry for ^ ^tuj^tcn- to 
id^itify am! meettiie need^^: isi this pc^ulatm. 

Federat Ddlnidon 

The U.S. I^derd definitiim mm, 
GiM «k1 t^ra^ dulcbca are th(^ ^Qodfied 
profiK^oaally qualifi^ pemms who, by viitue of 
oats%ai»iii% ^nlkks* aie ca{»ble <tf hi^ p^csm- 
ai^. Tl^are^(faea\^iequiiBdiffa^KUiatBd 
educabonal programs and services beyond those 
normalJy provided by the regular school pnsgram in 
{ffder tt> realize ibetrcoQtribiitifm to self and sod^. 
Qiildnai ^piU^Ie of hi^ pofcKmance i^Iucte ihc^ 
wid) d»XK»ii»rated a^ev^nsnt and/cH^ potemial in 
any the fc^owix^ areas: 

1. G^mai intellecmid ipioute 
1 SpKdfic academic ^ithude 

3. De^veeir productive thinking 

4. Le^i^p alnlity 

5. Vi^ and performing ans (Maiiand 1978) 

State Fi^initioD 

Oregon deimes ti» g^d as **tbosc children who 
require q)edal «bicaticmal prognons or sovioes, or 
bc^ bey(»Kl tho% mmaUy provided by the regular 
sdiad px^ran*' (CMS 343.395 [73). As in 
Appraidix A, Oregon has (tedtted that twoof the fed- 
eral categories must be serv^i—tte intellectually 
gided and the acad^!c£.ay talented. Serving the 
c^hsr three groups mmioned in tiK fec^ral defim- 
ticm is optional in Oregon. 



D^initicN^ of tlie Young Gifted Learner 

SiiK% ^»K«an£ized testing imx^iurK may be 
in^^mqKiMefi^y6ang9b[leddiildrea(Hagenl989; 
Katms 1983; Roedell, J^^cs(m,aiKiRotHns(m 1980). 
addificHial(tefimtioailin£[mnatismisi£»!^ Kan^ 
(1983) offers further clarification of the 
diaracteristi^ young gil^ chfldrm: 
ItmUeaaaUy g^kd: diiid is atert, (d^snfHzu 
and osKHis ^joitt a gre^ many thii^. Tbediild 
(teKmrUK oc^UKBial ability to retain and ^ly 
knowledge. Consequemly the child knows about 
dus^cfvi^i^ peers are umiware. Tluscliild learns 
ea^ readUy, ^[d^ knowledge vo {tactical 
situadcms, and omveys ideas to others easily. The 
diiki beeones absosb^ in activi^ md is a good 
problem solver. 

Academically g^ed: The child demcosirates un- 
common abilities in specific academic areas and has 
a fafflgtf than av^age attemicm spaa in the area (tf 
talsit. 

Reading: Tte chiki c^ea dio(^^ reeling as an 
aoivity. He/^ us^ a large vocalmlaiy, <^on- 
strates ex«%i»icmal ui»S»manding <^ material and 
shows imosnal inieresi in reading ot writing sym- 
b(^ ami wcsds. 

Hath: Tte diild hs'^ a Iraig ao^cm s{m for maih- 
relat^ activity. Sbe^ (^non^nit^ skill and 
«ijoyix^ df aoivities su^ as ctmting, cm^ing. 
and measuring and indicate an advaiK^ under- 
standing of matt^muical reiati(Hishi|». 

Science: The child is at iK^e with md und^tands 
^^lact c{H^^ su^ as amse and efife^ life 
cyd<^, etc He/sbe iiKiuires about the nanue of 
diings '4nde39^in^!t5 todiscovs- how things wcffk. 

It is imperative that tsachers closely observe 
^(in»i who ^w such abilities or potmial. Only 
thnmgh a variety of a^ssmm ^hniques such as 
testing, (^jservaticHis, and analysis of stud^t prc^j- 
ucts can teachers successfully match instmction to 
tl^cMd. Fuftl^discussic^ofthecharacteristt;^: f 
young gift^l children fcdlows. 

14 
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CHARACTERISTICS 

T}w<tivei%al»li£ies,ii^ds,anciliiieieas{tf young 
gift^ (^{jten rsKier th»n dif&nilt to (±an^3Ki^. 
Giiied dnidnm ^Knild be vie\ii^ as iiuti vidual^ 
as3C(dl«:iivegn»ip. Each GhadhKaisnqoe pastern 
of abili^ and ioier^ that to be raim^r^ 
(Ccto^89b;IU3edeIlJadkson,^RGb^ iSd^). 
N<a»thdesSfyoiUiggiftKidi!lii{e&do^iaie ^jor- 
tam diarE^Bii^ira that can jMVJvide some g^szal 
diKsabiaittowtome^ti^cdttcatfomdiiegfs. 

The young gifted chfld demc^trates outstanding 
Gompe^B(%orm^ezyofsomet!iin^ Heca-sbeis 
an active leam^ who seeks knowledge with keen 
intoi^ A careiul oteeiva' may nos^ tte 
woiidng at tiie same prc^kzn again and again. Each 
time tile child may appro^ the problem frnn a new 
per^}»^e. Pssaez^ {Sol^sa-sdvU^ Ability, 
dive^oK thtaddng, and imoise litters in a tc^c are 
dasamssis&s tyfscal ^fied cMkineQ (Renzidii 
1977a). ThegiftBdGhildo&enexhibi&thefidlowing 
behaviofal dmr^teiidics: 

\. AHckmmofym^dumt, Fch* example, ti» 
child may relate i^xdfic. detailsd in&»ma{i(m 
aoootinsects. Tbe child's level of expertise on 
this subj«:t far exceeds peers, 

2. Intense curiosity, Forexamf^thediildmay 
be fascine by tbe power ^dnlated in vdca- 
no^ He may to answ^que^csis he has 
idxRtt volcanoes in aU Ms woik and {day. In 
this way, his curiosity regulates his learning 
expeii^ic^ (Col^ 1989a). 

3. R^Ucrivity. Thedaldimsisideispa^e;^- 
ti^ices aiKi evaluate thos. ecamf^ a 
ytmng pxi tfamks absmt her disaf^xnimBait 
about not lecdving the ice cream cone siK 
vaulted. Ste evaluate l»r actkHS leading up 
to the denial and mentally rehearses how to 
im)C^ the iKxt time slK asks for an ice creffli 

4. Openness to experiences. For example, tte 
child may be ^ imprest by meeting ami 
talldng with a police detedive, she is launched 
cm a sQidy of ftmrnacs. 

5. AbiUty to make reUttitmshtps, generaUze, and 
abstract. P^r example, the cinld ondrastands 
relati(r^is sudi as smli^ to growth in 
gre«i |Hai^. Exfdof^tm of sidh atetract 
con^tts as f^ouisynthesds may be appro|Hlate 
for very young gifted Icanwis. 



6. Mm^ukuion cfs^nMs itnd symbol syst^u. 
For example, ti^ child miikes up secret oxies 
and sends messages tc Ms Mends, enjoys 
making up and sdving hdiokm problems, or 
waias to leam ofiier ali^iabets or numbering 
sysums. 

7. fiase aid spe^ ef prt^m-sohing. Fcm- ex- 
fflnfAe, titt diild may m^i^madi iHol^ems of 
much gieaiercomptedty than ^peeis. She 
may also raise qiK^iais and with prob- 
lems mxnuimajm'wtald i^^ fcn'csEample, 
nuclear disarmament, or aivin»Hnenial pollu- 
titm (J^imm 1983. NewlamI 1975). 

8. Intent, ^rfy pw^ <tf imerests. For ex- 

tlK didld ^K^i^ to know eveiytiung ^ 
can ^xxnnsive Amoicans, evading (or being 
read to) every boc^ avmi^de, making gar- 
meztts, dweUinp, m& food, emi^oying ti^ 
vali^. ways c^living (Ccdffin 1987e. 
19S8a ai^ b). 
In amunary, die mteH^ually asd academically 
giit«i l^m m(se readily and r^ain whitt they learn 
b^t»-. Titty have laiigB'vocabulaxi^ have kmger 
anention spans in their areas of interest, and are more 
profidcm problem-solvers and abstract thinkers. 
They arc highly observant, curious, and persistent 
pursuers of knowledge. They are often creative, 
iittlepcndent, and competiiivc. They are likely to be 
self-motivated learners who resist overt teacher 
(Erection and drill (Kamcs 1983), In addition, they 
commOTly exhibit a steep slope trajectory in thdr 
learning, that is, once they catch on, the learning is 
very rapid (Cohen 1989b). For example, a gifted 
child may not begin reading until two mraiths into 
first gr^ but mice st^ gets ti» id^, ste reads at a 
th-' d-gradelcvdbyMarchofthat^ar. (S^A^jcn- 
d"" . B f(M* CSssKvations of Cfifted Young Children by 
Kathlem Camera.) 



IMPLICATIONS 

It is important diat the educator ctmsifter tv.;o key 
chanu^oistics of young gifted dnldrm: 

1. G^fied smdetas may mn devek^ uniformly in 
^ery subject. Ani^actenucaUy i^ift^ stuc^ 
may, fiw stamfde, be giffcKl m sciraice aiKl yet 
beunabletor^well. Similariy,gai» in learn- 
ing may occur within a gifted studem's field of 
strrngtiL F^example, a first grader who reads 
thrw j^ars above grade level may be weak in 



ocxm peziodicaUy to ad»]ua!ely d^r- 
mii» \im gifted iefflfner's ecbu^csial i^ds. 

2. G^ted cH^&t c^um exMf^aievel ftfcmtpe- 
tence equivalent to that cf children seyf&al 
years older than they are, and their processes 
end p'vdum may be uniqm (Kam^ 1983). 

is. tiKir tinskiQg may mt be simidy ad- 
vai^i fc^ thdr age, but qualitativdy dil^- 
m. There£cHe,itisiiiactvis^^t[)£ain{dy{d^ 
ttsi^ diildren in a la^s^ gracte level fcff a 
particular subjea witlKm a more ^snidete un- 
(krstanding of tteir individuai learning pat- 
tens. 



AsK^ment of ^raticBial levels, rates of learn- 
ing, aiKl aie^ of imra^ are fliersfoie iK(%ssary to 
pitmde e^catiCHial prc^rams, servkss, and materi- 
als ai^aopiiate for each cMdCCc^ien 1989b). How 
to a^ss levds ai»l i^es of leannng will be dis- 
cussed in cha{»i«' 4. That diai^ dteals with lunv 
awoTRness of the characteristics discussed in ^ 
chaptK'can aid inictouifying yc»mg gifted children. 
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Chester 3 

iDENTinCAnON OF 

Young Gifted Children 



Tomaximizieti£p(»eisialcfgifted^ud»its, itis 
o^cal to utemiiy tli^ ^ a veiy y(»ii^ age 

whenever posabie. Hkic is a dear reduction of 

potential, ^)edany asu»^ impomi^ied cs- culltir- 
aUydiffBmpq»ilati(sis,by^tiii»^drHiaietD 
the tliiid gratk. If sudi cMdien can be idoitified 
eaiiy ami int»rid»i vith ^^m^Hi^ mpgssu 
pcK^tdaimaybeai^aiaeda-eidias^L AsRdan- 
son, Roedell, aod Jadksoa (1979) nme, **&ipesu»- 
idsilitles th^ aie nm mmm^ will ik» devel(^ and 
it» R^uUing waste is ii^tim^ste.** 

R^eaich has also ^lown thM gifled cMldiCT 
placed in special programs compared to ifaosc who 
imaiiKid in xi^ularda^iK gain an average of two 
yeais as ocmpared to oat. 



PROBLEMS m IDENTIFYING 
YOUNG GIFTED CHILDREN 

Tbt i»oce^ identifying young cfaiktren as 
gifted is fimight with difficult^. Pnridemsinid«i- 
tiiying tdnctergaiten and pnmaiy gifted cMldn^ 
ii^ude ta& following: 

1. Lack ^ appK^^iate groiq) test infinmatioii— 
mimy sdKXds ^ not begin testing i»{^nims 
until gnufe 2 or M^kt. 

2. L^idiaUetKtdata — ^youn^dxilriiira'sscoRS 
cm tests are le^ reli^jle pii»iict(»s of gifEed- 
nsss than tests gh^«a lat^. 

3. Or^er dme iKcded to test k-1 (Mdiefi be- 
c»ise ddldien^Kiukibe tested insman groups. 
At the kii»Ieigaxten leveU three to five childrm 
per group is a maximum. 

4. Qicaceofinstnmienss is mcne limited than for 
older duldrsa 

5. Parents do not ^i»rally mn voidng concerns 
abmit tbor dnldren's giltedi^ until aboit 
fc»irth grade. 
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6. Spoaalists in gift^ ecbic^km are iKft usually 
traim^ tt> wc»k wi& yc^mg gifted daldrm ami 
tiiei^i^ ^imiany (k> nttt b^in p n ^rams 
eaxii^- &an £»mh gr^ 

7. Qa^oom tead»rs tuta^ in&oisive training to 
be ^e to kientifybii^ children. Uxdesuch 
training is avail^e. (eulich 1986; Hagen 
1989; Kan»s and USaasicm 1986: Karnes, 
Shwelel mi, %smp 198S) 



IDENTIFICATION SYSTEM 
REQUISITES 

Any ktaaification syaraa for youE^ giffcsl chil- 
dren, ^^sding lo Ri^jsnscm. RosfeU, aiKi Jadc^ 
(1979), mua: 

1. IndtKfe <^x»tumti^ for ddldiai witii ad- 
vam^aHlid^todi^ytteir^dlls. Typical 
»dKX3i readies may have a high 
em»^ calii^ for »ich di^^y. 

2. A&ow for die msssmssei^ dim freqwntly 
^lantf^enzes y^m% (Mdrm's performance. 
Scmie a^«cts of ^sts are mf»e likely vo be 
ii^estii^ to a child thm others. Look for 
«^ a duld can do. 

3. Inducfe a detailed par^it repcm in ^(fition 
data cc^]^^ through testing. This slKHild 
imducte ^iedfic. non-inteipretive qu» xom, 
sudi as At what ^ amid your child idendfy 
aUcc^ors? KaniessidJohnson(1986) suggest 

both paims be a&ed to fill out separate 
fora^ and naults conpared in order to im- 
prove reii^jility. Hhtlidi (1986) fsmi that 
trails m{Kt often cited by parents tliat correlate 
the higher with the Stanford-Bii»t were: 
"Reafing ability, insigte, ««pttonal vocabu- 
lary, thinking aWlity, ciqjacity for symboUc 
dKni^ ^laitivi^. and early deveioi^ne^ " 
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Ro«^ Jackson, and RcA^&stsi (19^) d^oibe 
a"be^per£[HmanceiK:^ksL** Tl^yfiKBslthatitw^ 
besKfidal to poiodically reasse^ diikiiai*s per- 
finmance in a wide range of areas, si^ as ^^tial ^ 
figurai ihinking or verbal or mathemant^ reason- 
ing, even if peiformauoe was lowerthan lequuedfor 
e'ugilnlity to a gifisd pR^ram if ctifasar irwifatfors 
su^ssted giftedn^ S(8i^in»s, a y(Hii^ child's 
performance inone^es drmiaticaily when provided 
wi^ sppfopi^se dassKXHB support 

Kams aKi Jdbnson (1986) believe di^ idottifi- 
catkai<^ talms and gifts in young cyidien ^Ksild 
be an cmgoing pnxcss, oftffn f aWing weeks ormonths, 
in which gifts and taients become evidQit and easily 
obscrvablfc, 

Ehriich ( 1986) reports that it is possible to idcn- 
ti)y gifted childrcn from pojMilatiQns other than tl» 
dominant cultJire if there is awareness of potential 
difOiculties and a deliberate search is made. She 
nouss that there are no siK^rtcuts in idemifying such 
cJnldrcn, and that multiple cnteria and individual 
standardized tests administered and interpreted by 
knowledgeable and traiiffid individuals are requi- 
sites. 



USE OF MULTIPLE CRITERIA 

Experts agree that case studies involving multiple 
criteria coupled with individually administersd Ksts 
of imcliigence are most ^ropris'te, as heterogene- 
ity characterizes young gifted children. Usually this 
involves (1) a parent questionnaire, (2) teacher 
ot»erva£ion after training (using anecdotal no^ or 
a stmctured checklist), (3) analysis of school rec- 
ords, (4) analysis of dald's products, and (5) formal 
testing. There is no such thing as a typical gifted 
child (Clewett 1984; Johnson 1983: Karnes and 
Johnson 1986; Robins(m.Roedell, andJackson 1979; 
Shwcdcl and Stcsiebumer 1983). In addition, gifted 
behaviore may be evident in only one or several 
areas; therefore, evideiKc must be sou^ in many 
areas of endeavor (Karnes and Johnson 1986). 

Assume They Ai^ AH Gifted 

One ^3pToach that avoids the difficulty of select- 
ing and labeling young gifted childrcn is to assume 
that they are all ^fted (Salzer 1986). This approach 
focuses on enhancing the strengths young children 
possess — what they con do — rather than concentrat- 
ing on their deficits — what they carmot do. How- 



ever, Orcgra vwjuires school districts to identify and 
serve diose youngsters who are mentally and/or 
academically gifted. Therefore, in this state, a sys- 
tematic search must be made, children must be 
identified, their parents notified, and their needs 
met If children who fail to meet die state criteria are 
providKl sendccs.parEnts mu^ understand thai thar 
children have not been formally identified as gifted. 



STANDARDIZED MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS 

Oregon requires that childrenbeidentified through 
standardize teas of ment&l ability and/or tests of 
academic ajKimde or achievemcnL Such standard- 
ized ttsis are reas^ ""Wy accurate measures of ibil- 
ity. However, tl vbadcs of such instruments arc 
their limited sc_^ ^fa^ example, wsts of menial 
ability have a radier narrow view of what intelli- 
gence is), possibte social and cultural bias, and 
reduced rdiability for very young children. This is 
why the state reqidres that other behavioral data be 
collecffid. Whichever instramemis selmed, be sure 
to use the must recent standanfizaUOTi tiiat most ac- 
curstdy reflects current populatitHi statistics. 

Individiiai Intelligence Tests 

Most experts prefer iiKiividual I.Q. tests over 
other types of testing instruments for identifying 
young gifted children (Ehriich 1986; Hagen 1989; 
Johnson 1983;Roedcil,Jackscsj,andRobinsai 1980). 
According to Roedell, Jackson, and Robinson 
(1980)4hc Sianford-Binct Intelligence Scale is 
coG^dered die most suitable measure for identiiying 
very young gifted children, because "it covers both 
the age and performance rang^ necessary for evalu- 
ating the atrility of intcllectuany advanced young 
children." 

The problem with the WPPSI test is its limited 
range, which makes testing of first-grade gifted chil- 
dren difficult (Evans and Richmond 1976). For 
example, Stephen, a kinderganner.tcpp^ out on the 
WPPSI in block design, but attained an age level of 
sixteen on the same test using the WISC-R designed 
for older cMdreiL 

Roedell. Jacksox, and Robinson (1980) advocate 
using the WISC-R rather than the WPPSI. especially 
if the child has reached ibe ceiling level However, 
they suggest that because the Stanford-Bin^ is 
weighted heavily mi verbal abilities, measures of 
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ncmveibal or ^)atiaii)ercq»ual reas(Hiing ability 
should al^ be used Thsy sugg^ using ^i^^ 
(blockdeagn ami mazes)inti%P^fiHmdiic» subtest 
of the WISC-R in terms of te^ age. Ttey also 
rsoKnmend a test of audiuny ^it-^m m^ory 
ami surest using ttm M&Cai^y S(al« Numerical 
Moncsy stttei Tl»y believe a ta^K^ cm sudi 
a test may iiKiicate a supedor airiUty to alvxHb i»w 
experknc^. 

Again, for (Mdfl»i ut^ age six« no sk^e test 
should ever serve ^ the scde imficsmn- up(m wfaidi to 
ba» «iucadcmal dKiafms. Ev^ individually 
administei^i tests (tf iittidEigaiK are imofi^ott to 
(limine ^i^i^i^ a child is gifted <x tai^tr^ 

»pedaUy if ti% dtild is not a m«ober of the draai- 
nant cukiire (Kan»s and JcAnscn 1986; Ro^JeU, 
Jsdcscm, aixi Rdnnsoc 19^). 
Iht Seattk Pro^ UnmA ^ampte evidence that 
-n the most asnpiehcnsivc battery of tests, ad- 
ministered by ^ mc^ ddlliul testers, may lu^ 
piDvide a good esimate (tf a ^wng child's c^iai»Ii- 
tics" (IU*ii«m, RoKtell. ai8l J«*son 1979). 

In ^Hte Qi limititffons, tiK i^imaty draw- 
b^ of imfividi^y admisiaextEd te^ is ^ high 
cost that results from the need forthcsc tests lobe ad- 
ministered by hi^y traii^ psyclKjm^iicians or 
psy^Kdogists. Recfflnmenctol instmm«tts incfaKte: 

1. ^«iford-BiDetIntea^eBceScate<S-B},Third 
Revision 

AuiHors: Lewis M. Tennan and others 
Publisher: Riverside Publishing Coirrpmy 
Ages: 2 and over 

Administered by: Hi^y trained examiners only 
Time for Administration: 30-90 minutes 
Score: A single Tmellifflnce Quodem (IQ) Scots 
(maiOO. s.d«16) and a memal age score (MA) 
Assesses: General Inteliigeoce — a composite of 
verbal abiUQp, math reasoning, memory, visual 
disoimioatUm, and g^^ral informaiion. 
Use in Gifted Ident^ation: Measures general 
intellectual ability. Shon form versiCMis can be 
used. Use the MA rather than IQ as selection 
criteria (RoedeU, Jackscm, and Robinson 1980). 
Advantages: Widely respected by p^chologists 
and educators as an accurate predictor of scikx' 
performance. 

Disadvantages : R^ults are reported in cmc single 
score. Does not distingui^ an individual's 
strengths and weaknesses. Time and expense in- 



volved in the individual administraiion by a psy- 
chologist Wei^ted heavily on verbal abilities. 

2. Kau£fknan Assessment Battery for Children 
(K-ABO 

Authors: Alan and Nadeen L. Kaufman 
Publisher: American Guidance Service 
Ages: 23-115 

Adjjunisteredby: School Psychologist 

Time for Administraiion: 35-85 minutes. 

Scores: Two gi(^ scores on mo: al processing 
and achiev^neat 

Assesses: InteUigenc« (defmed as a function of 
mental p-ocessing) and achievement 

Use in C^d Idemifmuion: Has plication to 
early primary identificaiion of childrai with 
unusually high ircntal processing abilities. 
Advantages: Ihcoapc»ates most recent develop- 
ments in both thcosy and statistical methodology. 
Special attention is given to diildren with handi- 
caps, learning disabihties, and linguistic defi- 
ciencies. 

Disadvaniages: May discriminate against highly 
verbal gifted childreiL 

3. McCarthy Scale of Children's AbiUties 
Author: D^othea McCarthy 
Publisher: The i^ychological Corporation 
Ages: 2.5 - 8.5 

Administered by: School Psychologist 
Time for Administration: 45-60 minutes 
Scores: Composite (general cognitive index) plus 
five subscores for verbal, perceptual/perfonn- 
aoce, quantitative, memcHy, and motor abilities, 

Assesses: General cognitive ability; good predic- 
tor of school perf cmnance 

Use in C0ed Identification: May be used for 
identifying k-primary gifted children. 

Advantages: Provides a diagnostic profile of five 
separate compcmcnts of inieUigence. 
Disadvantages: Limited age range may provoke 
ceiling effect for primary age gifted children. 
Young children m?y be unwilling to attempt 
cmain sections of the test, particularly Verbal 
Memory, Part n. Requirement that children 
perform consistently well on all subtests yields 
lo^er scores than the BmeL (RoedeU. Robinson, 
and Jackson 1980). 
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4. Wechsler Preschool and Primary Srale 
(WPPSI) 

Author: W^d^er, 1967 
Publisher: Hie FsyciK^ogical Cc^pOTadoi 
Ages: 3 yrs, 10^ oKSiths - 6 years, 7^ mcmdis 
Administered by: highly tramed examiner 
Tune for Adnwustrmion: abcmt cmt Ikmit 

Scenes: Verbal and perfonoance scal^. ei^ 
havmg five ^it^ts. 

Assess: Sev^ diffctem typ^ ai iuttltectoal 

in Gifted Jdemificaiion: May be used for 
very young children, bul limited for gifted k- 
primary because of limited range. UsctheWISC- 
R instead. 

Advaniages: Designed specifically for young 
children. Different types erf abilities ideaitified. 

Disadvaruages: Limited range make it ^ useful 
for gifted K-2 children. 



5. Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children- 
Revised (WISC-R) 

Author: David Wechsler 

Publisher: The PsychologicaJ Ccjrporaiion 

A^ej; 6-16 

Administered by: highly trained examiner 
Time far Admuiistmum: 50-75 minutes 
Scores: Verbal, performance, ?Dialscores(m«=lOO, 
s.d.«15) 

Sections: Verbal: infrsmaticm, comprehension, 
arithmcjic, similarities, vocabulary, and digit ^an. 
Performance: picture complcdcai, arrangement, 
block design, object assem Wy , coding, and mazes. 

Ass€::ses: General hueUigeiK^e. 

Use in G^kd Idenisficmion: Measures general 
ini&iiectual ability. 

Advantages: Provides iuformaticHi regarding the 
subject's general inieUigcncc, and also provides 
clues to relative stroigths and weaknesses based 
upon the subtests and the psychologist's obsCTva- 
tions of the child during testing. 

Disadvantages: Time and expense mvolvcd in 
the individual administration by a psychologist 
Not designed for children under age 6. 

Group Tests of Mental Ability 

Although Rocdell, Jackson, and Robinson ( 1 980) 
state that "group tests of general intellectual ability 



are Mver appropriaic for use with children of pre- 
school age." Hagen ( 1989) suggests that instnunents 
such as the CogAT could be considered, particularly 
in the latter part of kindergarten and the primary 
graites if given in very small groups. 

This iostnmient and otter f TOup-administercd 
tests of mental abilities arc de^bed in L. M. Cohen, 
G. Shepcid, and C Palzcr (1989). 

No research that we are aware of attests to the 
effectiveness of other group tKis of mmal abilities 
fbridoflifying gifted driidien Id dndergaiten through 
grade 2. We recommeml selecting an instrument 
based on tlie Mental Ability Test Selection Work- 
sheet in this technical paper. Tl» instrument should 
be suitaWe for tte child's gtade; preferably the 
instrument win aheady be in use in the district 

Often with bright children, it is necessary to test 
out of level to determine die dnld's tnie ability level 
(sec next chapter for extensive discussion on out-of- 
Icvel testing). Be sure to \js& age-level norms rather 
than grade iroims when scorin,i children tested out of 
level. 

DeAvila Cartoon Conservation Scales (CTB 
McGraw-HSIi — Linguametrics Group) 

A group instrument particularly helpful for K-1 
children is DeAviia*sCarax?« Conservation Scales, 
Level 1 , a nco-Piagetian test that looks at universal 
development in six areas, including various conser- 
vations and perspective taking. In Philadelphia, 
normiainstieam children who scored at least two 
standard dcviatiosis above tte mean or above on this 
instrument were successfully idmtified. These chil- 
dren were not always idemified through IQ tests, 
because of verbal loading. 

Scr«N»ning Test for Academic Readlness(STAR, 
Ahr, 1963) 

This group- administerEd test, given to children 
six months prior to kindergarten, offers a deviation 
IQ score and eight subtests of school readiness: pic- 
ture vocabulary, letters, picture completion, copy- 
ing, picture descrijHioa, human figure drawing, rela- 
tionships, and numbers. Predictive validity with the 
Binct was .72. A score of 1 16 was used as a cut off 
by hoUinger and Kosek (19S5) to avoid false nega- 
tives. 

Tests of Academic Aptitude or 
Achievement 

Peabody Individual Achievement Test (PIAT) 
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TItt PI AT is an ixKliviihially adiiunisu»«i, nofia- 
referraiced, witte-range test of ^;^^mic ^ineve* 
ment in five cement areas, lican be used forsiuctenis 
in kimteigarten through gnuSe IZ Tbe sui^ests are 
in mmh. reading rea^t^km, reading ^mipditen- 
wau spelling, and general infcHmaticRi On sd^nce, 
sodal studies, spcms. fine aits). 

AlthsRighreliksilttyislowfcn'dedsKSi^nakingin 
^ane^^^e^aandardiziaicawasst^p^ior. Te^- 
«^ mtist v^icfity (DoK tst ma^ 

what was mgoiJ) (Salvia aid Ysseldyke 1981). 

Oths'IndividiiallyAdiiiiiii^»^Te^ofA(»- 

Hie WRAT--W<b-Range Adowfemem Test 
and tfie Woock;ock-J(^in^ Ps^:hoeducaticmal 

Batt^ are hi^y recanmoKled by Salvia aEd 
Y^ddyke 1989. 

On»qi-3(ta!ini^enK! actsevm^ tests are dis- 
cussed in die state i^lBii^ manual chi ideittifica- 
tioL Uute re^ardi is avail^^ IS 10 d^ idati^ 
cffiK:tiven«s in identifying ldiKte!i^rt»i aiuJ pri- 
maiy gifted childrczL We recommend that instni- 
ments be selected from the list described in the 
Appciidix of the state technical manual on identifi- 
cation, based m both dK grade and the district- 
adopted insmunents. 

Again, »st out of level if a child appears to be 
'topping out," using age nonns for scoring. Be sure 
to test small groups rather than a whole class. 
Advanced reading and mathematics abilities are 
fairiy easy to identify. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR 
mENTIFICATIQN OF YOUNG 
GIFTED CHILDREN 

1. If the district has an early admissirai policy, 
children tested for early admissicHi with scores 
of +130 IQ (usually the Bmet is given) are 
usually mentally gifted. 

2. Often, districts screen each new ionderganai 
pupil- Any data cedlected could be useful 
Children already reading or writing, or those 
with advanced mathematical concepts, will 
likely u^.-'^ special services or programs. Al- 
though academic abilities are advanced, not all 
eariy readers, writers, or mathematicians are 
found to be intellectually gifted (Roedell, 
Jackson, and Robinson 1980). A child func- 



tioning two standard deviadons above the mean 
or about two grade levels Gess for very young 
children) is likely to be academically gifted, 
however. 

3. Drawings that contain a lot of detail (for ex- 
ample, a kindergartener's portrait that includes 
eyelashes, pupils, fingernails, ears, and nos- 
trils) often indicates high intelligence. Other 
products created by ysKmg children should be 
evaluated as welL 

4. Parent chedkhsts that ask the parent to describe 
their child's specific behaviors are better pre- 
dictors of giftettoess at the K level than arc 
teadwr checklists. These may be difficult for 
parents with limited English or educational 
background, however. (See Appendix C for a 
Sample Parent Nomination Form and Appen- 
dix D for Qewett's Preschool Parent Inven- 
tory.) 

5. Teacher checklists (rfter training, and teacher 
observations. Teachers should be alert for the 
steep slope trajectory — ir. Seating a rapid rate 
of Icaming after iniiial grasping of an idea or 
strategy. (Sec ^ipendix E for the RenzuUi- 
Hanman Scale for Rating Bcliavioral CJiarac- 
teristics of Superior Students.) 

6. After collecting suffidcm data to indicate gift- 
cdness is likely, use individual tests of mental 
aijility ortests such the STAR, the Peabody, 
or the DcAvila, as well as taking into consid- 
eration inform adcm provided by parents and 
teachers. 

7. Use a "best perfonnancc" approadi, sampling 
a wide spcctnmi of airilities, rather than requir- 
ing consistently scores on all measures. 

8. Use instruments that arc sufficiently challeng- 
ing to allow highly gifted children to display 
their abilities. This may mean using tests 
designed for older childrai, 

9. Go slowly — collea behavioral information 
through anecdotal observations taken s> .;tem- 
arically over time. Test in the latterpart of kin- 
dergarten if possible. 

(Note: For extensive discussion of a suggested 
procedure for identifying gifted children, please see 
the state technical papcron identification. A portion 
of the material in this chapter was included in Cohen, 
L.. Sheperd, G., and Balzcr. C. [1989].) 
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Assessment of Level and Rate 

OF Learning 



IlK legulmicms fcK-giftKiaiidtale^ml^udQitsiii 
Oregon qpedly that io^xt^tum be ba»4 m 
assess instructional levels and accelerated rates of 
ieaining idsnified ^tKtatts" (5Sl-22<4u3[2]). 
Has chafer discu^^ issues in asKf^mg instrac- 
titmal iise(^ o&iefs stHse soat^tes f(n- a^essing is- 
struoifmal levds, and omsii^ soms ps^Wides 
iKff assessing %:ceierated (Gleaming. 



..SSESSING PUPIL 
INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS 

A^^anoit of a stuctefi's in^zuctioiial level is 
i^^ssary to isovi<te ^qmpi^ {sogiams, ^v- 
icss, and leanang mafioials. Suds a^ssn^ pro- 
victe da^ to ddramine die at wMdi a 
diild is prssendy funcdcming in areas of idmified 
alnlity, as well as in areas in wbicb a ddld may 
&(id}kt a lesser degrK of ccanp^oDce. It also pKh 
widcs infonnation diat can help tbe TAG iikndfioi- 
tim team, teadieK, aai tte diild's ^sms deter- 
mxm wMcfa available options will best me^ the 
dnld's i^ds. 

Once a cMU has beoi jiK^ eligil^ fcs- a gifted 
program, a^essmoa can be initiated by reviewing 
materials already effected as part of the identifica- 
tion pro^^. For exanqjle, achiev«nait test data 
such as the gr^ eqiuvalem score and item analysis 
in a iHUtiadar ail^^ as wdl as samples of stucteit 
prodam, coiibS be reviewed to ^ a s@ise the 
child's piesem level c^AinctioQing. Howev^,ffais 
infcHmation wiB needto be siqipiemoited. 

Additional data can be collecEcd on a group of 
i(teified gifted (Mdms if cmtKtf 'level teeing or 
oduu' group testing is to be administeied. Itcanalso 
be immcfed by a teaciier fitan infonnaii(m already 
available (m tte child or collected if the material is 
not available. Such data might include infomaticm 
in smdent woii^ feeders such as pasests, teiu^iKr- 



0^ «id'Of-di^»er le^, dii^ncKnic reeling 
in^ittsy in&smiai(m« di^nsstic spelling test in- 
ftjnnaJioii, or student products, as creative 
writing as^gmnsas, ^say te^« (»- rqxnts. 

If the ddld has been appn^mately i^aced, the 
dif^iKcebetween{ai»estaia}poaisestscorBs should 
be at lea^ twet^ poiitts. If diildnai ccsKdst^y 
^ae b^«^n tl^ 9C^ ami tte 100th pocauile cm 
pretests, tl»y are bedt^ diaUsiged, are learning 
little new, aiKi ^Kmld be t^^ at a h^^ier level to 
d^eimiis tte actual levti &i fiiiH^aiing. AM- 
tioaal data cm be cdteGS^ if oiit-<tf4evel t^ing is 
ffitoiini^ered, ^4se^»r ^BK^nfiad frcHn more 
advas^ matoial ss^ as a ^Jdliag li^ &om a 
higl^ grade. 

The assessment infbraiaticm is used to plan pro- 
grams or sendees for a newly identified gifted stu- 
dfi«t or to update or modify existing progiams or 
services. Ii can also be used to measure student 
growth, as Icmg as instruciion is provided in the same 
areas assessed. In fact, student ai^esonent is a 
necx^tryaxnpooemctfall good instnMrtitmin otter 
to meaindivicbial learning ne^ Adiaitortable 
ttiatcaganizes instziK^onal level a^e^nem is 
ukIuL Fdrasami^di^yofottt^iKtem'sgiafte 
equivalsK^ scores, see figure 4.1. 

Ycnrng gifted cMldrsi tyfrically ntperience gaps 
b^we^ wfa» th^mii^ cai do and what their 
l^ysical aiKi em(Xi(^ cai^bil^iK aUow them to 
do. Tlds can leid to great £rusrati(m, 
ciaQy if fiseir fnistr^ion is IKK admowl^gnl For 
examine, a kind«g^^ child refiling at a tMrd- 
gradc level may be extremely angry at himself for 
not being able to make his pencil fomi the letter "p." 
TTsncfoTB, in ass^sing the chUd* s levels of learning, 
the wiMjIe p£Ki^ must be taken inuj ccmsideration 
(Claric 1988). 

Tern scorss aliHffi ^Kmld lux be ^ detenniner of 
{daconem in special inograms or ^xess to special 
service. Altbcnigh a first-grade child may be able to 
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Figure 4.1: Grade Equivalency Scores 
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A cMid who sojfBS its th^ on a stan^nSzed test of 
rmaframatics c^rty i^rr^ s^ng^ ^ weii as 
gaps. ThfecWkf was in the skth month of the first 
^acls at ttm tbne i^ng; tiius ^ as^s^ grade 
piaeenf^^r^ar^^ited 1:^1.6. It is not helpfui for 
the ciassfO(»n t^^^ to ptan ff^mj^ion based on 
the tev^ of cBfficutty r^sr^med by Xt^ total mathe- 
matics^^. Rather, tf^ ^380^ 8trar^£}^ and 
we^mes^ rm^ be iKk^^rased. 

In tii^ partioi^r inmi»ice, the ^M*s mong grasp of 
m^i a»K»p^ would Indkate that » rrtght not be 
appropriate to resort to an efr^tas^ on .nan^latives 
tobuitdm^ationai^cSts. The tocher stouid 
c^as^ve the cMd^ his work. Oo^hehaveac^ 
CNatenr^moto-ska^? ter^^higlmr^upln 
writing the |»obl6m down? How are the mental math 
skills? fnjrther investigation into ^ steps en^yed 
during ptibiem sjMng rnUgH give ffidk^ors as to 
why coff^mion skills lag. H^hly spedffc data such 
g£ €Sff»jtty comj^jting 2-(Sgd nurnb^ due to bar- 
red finir^ of the numerals in the tens sbri onas 
MlumiB give the t^tdier a dear direcl,iw in planning 
apprc^riate instnictbn. 



readily cxaaprchesKl reading materials at a third- 
grade l^fel, he may noi be re«iy for placemeot in a 
tfaiid-gratte reading class. He may be sodally azsl 
emoti<S!alIy immature, or may have iosuffidei^y 
develqsed Sm mcmr skills to <to tt» requiiKl writ- 
tsi wotk ttm a^ompanies tte thiid-gr^ reading 
series. 

In addition, the »:at^ of itnns that indicate grack 
equivalency on a standardiz&i test stunUd be care- 
ftiDy analyzed. If a fur^-gr^ <Md 's mean scoje is 
at the 3. 1 level, there will likely be gaps and deficits 



in scHne it«ns below that level, while the child may 
be te) peifonn at a considerably higher level in 

The iiKfividuals who kifflw ti» child b^— -his or 
her classroom teachers, parents, and schooi coun- 
selor — should wdgh the test results in ihii regard It 
mi^ be m£»e i^^pn^atc to place this fira grader 
in a group with two inteis in his own dass, pitmde 
indeper«teu reading ^tivities thnm^ the Ubrary, 
offer a good literature program, and provide com- 
puter-asasted instnictkm. 



IS 



Young gifted cMdioi ai^ %an to learn idicsEyn- 
chraiicaliy, not necovsarHy ft^owing tl» p^iem of 
instnuai{» i(dsBied for mem dxQklisi. Son^iza^ 
U^^peartolearobycsmc^ A^esanent ^hwild 
indicate tbe gaps, but nnidiK asagnmoKs may be 
ix^jprc^niMe. Oden^thebetwaytoh^ayoui^, 
gifl^ ^d is {o quietly pemit oist the i^^kdiem 
teadisidividuaUy. F<»'cxaii^,J(^aaa*swiitingis 
quite aoVanccd for a first grader, but she does not 
ca|^taIizeu»Smwordina%m»^ TaBob^iol^ 
dii^y abcHittlds pcH^on inber stCHy mlllil^y be 
mmc efft^nive than ^veral dit&3 sleets m capitali- 
zation (see Oaik 1988). 

To provide appropriate pd^xmcnts for identified 
studems. an assessment process and n'OJidkecping 
system will be helpful in conducting th : assessment 
and subKtquem followup of students. 7 he following 
is an example of how fids mi^ be £^.«»iidi^iBd: 

1. Pretest atuteiis cm unit oxK^ sand imoEma- 
tion using a vjoicty of testing fonnat^ {fjon 
answ». muUq)le dK»ce, mA ^ fcmh). 

2. ReccKi sootes. 

3. D^ennhtt wfaia seeds to be covered tsi^ cff 
wfaai needs to be taught, what should be ^m- 
tt^d, and ^KwJd be em^ttd. 

4. ^bn&iisier pc^tess usaag a variety <^ testily 
fomats or 11% c^ier Boeans ctf «fv&!usaing grow& 
and recml saxes. 

5. Remediate weak areas. 

6. Move on. 

7. Maintain a stmi^isofile with (teaibdreccHds 

the snutoH's pa^^. 

A diild is u^taUy ccaistd^i^ \o have «kmon- 
stratcd mastery when he or she scores at or above the 
80th percentile on the specific sidU or ability being 
taugltt. Ch^ carefully fit^aror^Qenis.^ gifted 
childrm may have the imdlig^iK to stAv& pioto- 
Ions, bm may nm use efEcioit methods. For ex- 
ample, a gifted secorai grad»' may figure ott tow to 
solve firi^icm additism {modems, but may be scdving 
them ttmmgb an dabcmoe and ^osyi^hraiic sys- 
tem of rqf»ts»smicm of ftactis^ Ttestudmmay 
need assi^ais^e to pin effidsicy. but will most 
likely learn vey quiddy. 

The ideal iistn^iia^ fevd is gexsrally ctHsid- 
ered to be betweoi ti^ 60th ami 80th per^idks in 
comprdi^(Bi. tiK poim at v«^ch ^ child has m 
2»^|u^ knowledge base upon which to build. If a 
duld scofss b^w the 60th percsitile, his or her 



levelof fmstraticm will probaUy be too ti^ formost 
instniciicm. 

To .°>.^eK in^nictMmul l^els of ^dents, a vari- 
ety of infcnmsaHm will be useM. The fdlowing 
^ctitsi sugg^ s^mzt^ of infbnnaticm. 

METHODS FOR ASSESSING 
INSTRUCnONALLEVEL 

Tbe fcdiowing me^KxSs may be us^ to as^ss 
in^n^smoai l^reL Many of are self -evidmt 
sand already u^ by many teadiers in planning 
af^mqmate inaimicHL 

Oiit-of-Levd Testing 

A ti^ tliat is too difficult or too easy may rtot 
pimide mudi inform^(Hi abmt &a6Btts* actual 
adiieva&mlevds. IRh* mo^ gifted stud,2nts. test- 
's^ istooeasy ^i,thKef(^uiKhail«!ging. Test 
sccacs are also in^cur^ and can be misle^iing in 
the gifted range. F^maia::^4evd toting, giving 
^iKfems tests tiliat are tbdr tme ^actemic levelis 
abel{rful alternative. Incase cases, fimctional-level 
toting may r^piire giving a smdem an out-<tf-level 
t^ 

Out'Ktf-leve]! t^ing c^a^ists of "Hving tests ^ 
are fai^s»- ca- lower tim liie level n v'o^:mn^led for 
a child's ^ffticular grade. Stsd^ss \ttik.M^aid 

^ acMevemm^Kctium may fii»i atest kvel too 
easy. T^^ing^afai^ierte^provutesmcue"cdl- 
ing** ami mem acoiratt information about the 
stiadent's s t ren g ths and weaknesses. 

Test content and difBculty art the most important 
€»:sors lo etamxoe wten matching a te^ levd to 
^Kteits's^inev»Bett level Miad)ingtKt(x>ntau 
withim^rmn cunioilum is typcaHy <toi» as pan of 
Uitt poce^ (tf sd^^ing the «tuire te^ Kiies for u% 
inapn^ram. TlieiK?ttstepinv^v«clK)Osingatest 
of the ^ropiiate cfif&culty for ^ucteits. Useful 
sources of infomiation iii determining which test 
levels iue of i|)prc^xiate difficulty im^ude: 

I. Existing Standardized Test Data 

Frevfous stodsat^i^ imy tmlicate which level 
(tfatesttouse. Out-of4eN^ testing is appropri- 
ate fa stsdeus «^ are ^le Ui answ^ 

Less tl^ 33 percKitaHTecily — test down cms 
levd 

Mom than ^ percou comectly — (est up one 
le>el 
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2. LocfUor Tests 

M&ay standardizol lest batteries iacludf. locator 
teats containing sample test items from full- 
length vereuHis. Student scores on these tests 
will help you select an appropriate test level. 

3. Instructional M^uerials 

The level of instructional materials used by a 
student provides clues for selecting tests of ap- 
propriate difficolty. 

4. Teacher Jadgnieni 

Teachers can be excelleiu source of informa- 
tion in detfOTnioing their students' functioaal 
?evd. Subjective judgmoits can be avoided by 
using consistent criteria, such as a sLuidard rat- 
ing scale, for judging students' skill levels. 

Standardized Achievement Test Data 

Look at subtest data and an item analysis to target 
specific strengths and wcakiKsscs. Use tests whose 
content closfciy ic^mbles what is taught A grade 
^uivaleni score ii> usually provided forcach subicr. 
This docs not mean that the child is truly functioning 
at that level, for at the higtest and lov^est ability 
levels of th« test a few items discriminaa large spans 
of gra(ks. Radier, if a child in firet grade scores a 4.3 
gmSs equivalent in math cwnprehension, for ex- 
ample, it mcaiis that he or she is wtH above grade 
level, but may not merit piacerucnt in fourth-grade 
math. Further assessment is needed. 

Textbook Placement or Unit Tests 

These air vciy useful, especially for math. If a 
child is scoring over 80 percent on the final test, any 
weaknesses siiould be remediated and testing done 
at the next grade level. 

Other Sources of Information 

Listed below are several other sources of data that 
can be used to assess instructional level: 

• Individual reading inventories 

• Group reading inventories 

• DiagiK>sttc tests of various kinds 

• Tcacher-tCKte essts 

• Criterion-reference tests developed by individ- 
ual districts to measure mastery of their own cur- 
riculum 

• Student products — wntings , projects , essay tests , 
artworks, and other evidence 

• Oral evaluations — discussions with student by 



teacher to ascertain student's knowlolge and 
understandmg 

• Int^csi inventories 

• Observaticsis of student 

• Parent interviews 

• Student self-seieoionof materials observed over 
time 

• Learning style mvaitories 

ASSESSING RATE OF LEARNING 

The Oregon Administrative Rules (OARs) re- 
quire that a child's rate of learning be as^sed ana 
then addressed in, instruction. Almost no evidence of 
research has betai found on tins topic, however. 

Early literature suggested that gifted children can 
be thought of as having a learning rate at least 1 1/4 
times faster than that of other chsidren. However, 
because one's rate of learning (the normal capacity 
or spad with wfaidi one moves through curriculum) 
is affected by (1) subject, (2) point in the learning 
process, (3) degree of interest in the material, (4) the 
level of difficulty of the mateiiaU and (5) learning 
style, assessing a child's overall r^K: of Laming is 
(fiffioilL While gifted smdents generally leam faster 
than students of nonnal intelligence, their rate of 
leaming is not constant 

Leami:ig of all cliildren is typified by periods of: 

• Leaping — great bursts of growth to new and 
higher levels 

• BacksUdiap — utilizing more primiiive forms of 
thought 

• ElabOTatioo — beginning to grasp the nature of 
the new idea, technique, or strategy 

• Cccsolidatioii — undeitanding fa<Komes complete 
(Snyder and Feldman 1980) 

Ttm best way to obtain a general approximation of 
a child's learning rate is probably through careful 
observation of the child on se^-seUcted activities. 
Scsne gifted children work more slowly, spending 
considerable time thinking about a problem before 
ancmpting soludon. Smdies have found that this "up 
front" time for encoding is the mark of a good 
problem solver (Sternberg 1982). 

For example, a gifted child may not be able to 
finish a timed math lest within the forty-five minutes 
allotted, although she may be an excellent mathe- 
matical thinker. It is important, therefore, not to 
confuse speed of test -taking or other classwork with 
rate of leaming. This same child may be capable of 
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doing woric in mst^atics two years aheml of 
presou {id^^ent if ^ is py&t tite c^^XHlumty to 
p^l^r^f. lTieiefoi>i,of«»tl»ii^!xuc3ismaltevdi 
is as^s^ tte gi ftjwi cMld can then %t !»r a\m pai^ 
in going through mateiial, encouFag^l by ti» ^d»r 
K}move as fast as»l as far as she is ahk, witte»ttbeii% 
yasMy stressed 

Number of Repetitions 

While mc^ chiklr^ ne«i multii^ R^)etUi(ms ctf 
a ccmKplio lesr. it. tiffi gifi«l (Md may grasp a x»w 
ctmccpt after csily wic encounter TlKrefoin, teach- 
ers need to allow gifted children to move aSxad at 
thmrown{m^ Fts-exsni^afirstgradsrcandElQi 
oiKiefstand a {^Kmi^ nile wi^Kmt many imfmdu^ 
work^^s. Ckk tte o^rhami, ai»w vogic^ difSe^t 
maserial. of a ccoiceift of little iiserest may lequixe a 
numbn- r^^tic»^ 

Different Learning Tr^jectori^ 

A ma^ diff&«i» betweoi the Leamsm pat^ 
in gifted and average children is a difference in 
tFajea(»y. Fo^ exam|^ a pfit^ and an &v&ts^ 
ddldin firftgractemay bc^begin to le^inNo^n- 
ber. By Mardu the gift^dald may be leading self- 
sdected books at a third-grade IcveL The average 
learner, on the otherhaid, makes considerably slower 
pn^iess,iei^gmaa^ialstypi^ of the gr^ level 
On« the gif^ child caidiss cm« the rate c^ieaming 
is typically very rapid, psrticitlarly if ^ child is 
inteiested. We caU this a "st^H^c^ traj^tory" 
(Cd^ 1989). 

Evaluating Rate of Learning 

B«;aiise of Uie vari^cais c^sibed above, it is 
oitical to maintain a Itmg-tenn p«sp^ve whm 
assessing learning rate. Consi(ter ^langes in any 
meaaues over m, ieai^ a period of a year. While 
quandt^ve meaaues can provicfe sane gaieral 
imSicatc^ ttey canm^, meaaut how a child has 
integrated new ideas a»l infonnaticm into his (»* bsr 
^rt^tures, how th^ child p»^vestl»woridt how 
tte point of view has disr^ed, or tK}w the child uses 
new infonnatior To (k> this, qualitative measures 
are also iKcessary. 

"^th tte cffiiticsis di^uss^ above in mind, and 
with the cweat that tt^ is virtually literanue on 
assessing rate of ieandng /or tie gifted, three sug- 
g^ted strategies dm give an overview of learning 



rate, Tte first two u%quandtadve data and the third 
relies cm qualitadve daia. 

QuarnitoHve Measitres 

These measires can give an ^timatioo of the 
ddld's rase esteeming in ^mqi^uison to c^rs of his 
or her age group. However, they cannot indicate 
w^t^h^ ^ is ^:^Mi^»iate ^ tile child. 

Conversion of IQ-Type Scores to Measures of 
AnIQ-'I^Sa»e(saseofm»ital^^ty)is 
doived by divi(^ ^ dmsK>l(^ical age into the 
mssal age (age wten a d£ild uazally i^ifmms a 
paitodar seites of tasL ) aiKt multiplying by 100. 
Tiais, if a cMUl has the dmmc&}gical age of 60 
QSffl^ and d» mmtal a|^ of % mca^. titt IQ will 
be ISO. Ti^ratioofdutsKdc^c^a^tomensalage 
can be (^Hi&(ter»l a mugli liKficaicH' of rate. Intte 
ca^dKCtib»ldxive.thedixld'sleamingr^^uld 
be dXHit SO per^m f^er than timt of peers of 
aveia^ alslky. likewise, if the IQ is 130. tl» rate 
of lesnang siffluld be about perc«it faster than 
that of age pe»^ 

U» of the ^le Score. Ftn^tkmal-level te^g 
(testily «it c^levd) m a^KSardtai achievment 
tKts imivic^ a ^y to d}tain an estimate Of of 
hsuning. IfaiKiems^aUow^tori%tot^own 
level, a Ug dif^ei^ may be cm th^ scale 
scenes as c^xfi^ to percHUilK. which cim be tians- 
l^Itorate. Ttemnmal seated score di£ference per 
year of growth is abc^ 25 pcnnts. Wiih glft^ 
stu(teus,itmaygoto4Spcnmsifseif-pa{^ This is 
an ejqserimemal idea, well wc»th exploring. 



QuaUmive Measures 

Qua&t^ve mea^nes c^ a^as^ in d^ermining 
wi»tl»r the child's rate of learning is apprt^ate, as 
c^^josed to quantit^ve measures, which answer 
more what tltt rate (Gleaming is. 

Useof Qt^iomiairesor Int^^vi^ Patents, 
teadi»s, atKi childbnBi c(Md be given questionnaires 
or could be interviewed ^bout vt^dier the duld is 
working as fm as l» or she can, wl^ther the mater- 
ials are suitable, «^tetter the child is busy or bored. 
wheOittr tiie diild is challenged, intensted, ^r^%d 
In addition. questicHis about tl^ making of meaning- 
ful r^cH^ps amcmg mi b^ween the facts that 
iiKiicate stmctural growth can be ascertain^ In 
i^cicm. oteerving ths child's %lf-pac^ pattern 
gives dues as to ai^mq^riate rate. 




MATCH OF PROGRAMS AND 
SERVICES TO STUDENT NEEDS 

Chice gifted mnltems' Mucaticmal levds are as- 
scssed. the distria ^imild have a vaiiety options 
availaide with which to m^sttKtentiKeds. These 
will be discu^ed in <teptfa in Us oexl chapter. Buis- 
man (1989) sug^sts thatU» {Hogmm for e^ dold 
be planned arEnsKi ftmr areas: 

1. Af^inc«^<^aa:eteukm 

2. Areas in &e«i (tf enrichment 

3. Areas in need of remediation (a gifted child ra iy 
have deficits, fcs example, handwridng) 

4. Areas in which the regular program is most ap- 
propriate 

It is imp(Htaiu to iK^ within this categoiizadcm, 
towev^, that acceteaticm stsaM be «uids^ and 
amchm«it ^Kmld be accelerated. 

{Note: A pcmion of ttas chaster is derived fEurn 
C(*en,L. [1989b]). 



ASSESSMENT IN THE 
ESSENTIAL 1 EARNING SKILLS 
AND COMMON CURRICULUM 
GOALS 

As^^m^ of skill and ccs^pt ctevelc^m in 
the state of Oiegcm should be refersiced to the 
Ess^tiai Leammg Skins and Commcm Cuniculum 
Goals. "TteEKcatial Learning adlls...rqwcsent 
ccmsemus dedsicms about skills wldch are base to 
allstucknts*leaniii^ AssuchitistterKpon^t^ty 
of an teadKis to provide instmctiffli in tte Essaitial 
Learning Skills to assure that e^ sttKiem has the 
skills needed to learn in all comem areas** (State cf 
Oregon E&ential Learning SldUs \9H6). 

It is impoitant to ensure that instiuctimi of gifted 
children be skiU-bas»i for several reasons. CHfted 
learners may have leamii^ ^ps resulting in deficit 
skills. Tl^e gaps may inhiMt ti^ abilides to 
advance at an accelerated aiKi individual rate. In 
additicm, gift«i learrsis may negi^ certain gmi 



areas due to exceptionally strcmg imerests in oi% 
subj^t 

Thediecklistint^e4.i isbasedontl^ Oregcm 
Esssoial Learning Skills and Otmunon Cuniculum 
Goals in &igli^-Language Ans. This is a sample 
list diat focu^ on &e r«^tive strand in that 
subject do^ not pennit more intensive 

as^^moit Js, but teachers can work loge&er to 
extsKl the ictea in other ars.'s. 

Althott^ the Esssitial Learning Skills and 
Cammcn Cuniculum Goals ^ mx have ouacnnes 
speeifi«l for kindergarten or i»imai jr grades (the 
state does, however, consider these skills basic to all 
students* learning), we have adapted these outcomes 
to serve gifted students from kindergarten through 
grade 2 because gifted children so often go beyond 
grade expectaiioiis. The skills serve to enable teach- 
ers to detcnniiw whether a child's abilities exceed 
those of age-peers. Another option would be to use 
the CompreiKiiave Cuniculum Goals, using goals 
above grade level 

An initial list of skills was reviewed by eight 
primary teachers. Those skills that were detennined 
unrealistic for primary-age students were discarded 

The checklist can be used to assess the specific 
competency levels of individual pupils. The skills 
included within the checklist are meant as guidelines 
and may not be attainable by all childreiL They can, 
however, provide useful inforaiation about each 
child's strengths and deficits. 

One way to score competency levels is to indicate 
the ddld's fadlity with a skill by using a 0-1-2 
marking— Orepre^itii^iu) mastery, 1 reprinting 
periods: use. 2 r^jr^ming osisistent mastery. 
Tead^rs may measure inogr^s by rKvaluating 
dnldrra in tbsse ddUs twoor more times per year. 
The dfficklis can be us«i as a smd«tt ^file that 
will follow titt child through the primary grades. 
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TABLE 4.1 : Checklist for Essential Learning Skills and Common Curriculum Goals 
IN Engli^-Language Arts — Receptive Strand 



Essential Skill— 
Curriculum Goal 
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ELS 2.1 identify main kteas. supporting detatte. and 
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a looate facts in or^4evat material 


























b. re<^ fads and suDportinf)e^(tence 


























c. identifv n^in idea 
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d. fofiowcflrectJoi^orsoc^jmK^s 




















































ELS 2.2 Use instmctiondl rraterteite as basis for 
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hansion. (COQ 1.4) 


























a. use supportivd iitustrattons. ctetails and 
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TABLE 4.1; (Comtouep) 



Essential Skill— 
Curriculum Goal 



Kindergarten 



Grade 1 



Grade 2 



tiaio dwck date <^ed< (feto ds«8 (*iack date checA dale chedc 



b. use hsan l sounds to CTB^ 

c. tisatabi a<rf contents to falcate i 



4. 



t^CBiktewof[felna<fleatenafv 



ELS 3.1 C<Hra»ehend HnoSmi meanfamsot wraten. 
Ofatandvteua ii^tfrenunfcetftons. faX31.S\ 



^stansfromWorm^ton 



wesonted 



hiasfanpteBterarywotfc 



^ d tnter direct cause and effect retattonshtos 



e. pfeifiaoossttrfe future oma?n^ Of actions 



f. mkB Wefenc^ and tfeaw conc^totrs based 



fattefPfet COffw-yinfferttai ftrounh body Ian- 
Quaae. gestures, tone. Intlectton and votuma 



EIS 4.1 Determfne the stanWcance and aceuraev of 



hfomtation and Ideis presented in wfltan. 



ofal. awat and visual conminfcatf tons (CCG 



1.8) 



a^ 
b. 



separate real from tnagrinafv 



MenBfy f k^fon and nonfkaton 



c. kten^ enroltonataooe^ 



d. use muttWe source to vaiyy *^«?rfn^on 



ELS 4.3 Distlngutsh and Interpret ^unds of nature. 



language. nHiste and envlfonmt»nf f C CG 



a. dfetlnfluish among natural and created soum te 

b. recognize sounds with messages (e.g., strem ) 
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TABLE 4,1: (CoNTtNUEP) 



Essential Skill— 
Curriculum Goal 



2 



ERJC 



Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 2 

<late check date chedc date cheek data chedt data cheds data check 
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ELS 8J2 Generate and test brtenjiBtaltons. exoiana- 
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Essential Skill— 
Curriculum Goal 




Kin€l< 
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date 
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b. identify iiterary tadiniques 
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TABLE 4.1 : (Contouep) 



Essential Skill— 
Curriculum Goal 



Kindergarten 

date ched< date 



Grade 1 



Grade 2 
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ELS 72 Ifea ro^urcas bsvondttis dassrootn 
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a. kx^.ctMd(-otit and return books and other 
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ELS 7.3 Setac^ and use ap^HODttoe tectmk^. 
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ERIC 



Cf^terS 

Options and Models 



This dieter »jkinK^ Oie foltowing i^i^: : - 
%^ng models aisi q»i(»s drcady svailal^e in ttxs 
distiia; ftm vaxiaAfm pc^Ue mSi^ fhadlAt pK- 
ing, a key means of {novbSi^ services to gifted 
ycxu^diildraiinOr^an; ttei^ittctfaccetefatksi 
and enrichment; administrative models; concqsaial 
QKXI^ ami ^ {dams^ pyi^d, a means ctf Sim- 
Idy ami effidently fdanmng fortbt gifted, bc^ 
sdsxdwicte and cm soi imfivii^ level. 



ASSESSING OPTIONS AND 
MODELS ALREADY AVAILABLE 

lb initiate programs or services for gifted Idnder- 
ganen aiKl ^imaiy gr^ chUdron, the fiist ta^ is 10 
a^^i oi^cms ^ready in place tim may mett the 
needs of gifted pupils. For example, many schools 
alicad> use intraest ^tHi{nng, aliiMty gR»Qang, dis- 
t«i^ wi!hin die damxim , Htemnne {m^rams, ai^ 
ouidmiaB m^erials. Any all of these Of tl^y are 
^f^^nsidy aro^iued) might be \mM in meeting 
the Tiseds of a pited dnld (See Admiiteadve 
Options, R). 27-28). 

Flesdble Pacing 

The Oregcm Administmive Rules (581-22-403- 
2) state* "All required wiitira course staianems 
shall idosif^' the iistnictkmal fmi^rams (H-sca-vic^ 
neecbd to address the assessed instructional levels 
aiKl ^x^erated rates of learning of ictoaified stu- 
dents.** 

Flexible pacing is the best way of {»ioviding for 
d% varied in^niction^ levds ami ^derated rates 
of learning commtm to gifted students. Hexible 
I^dng is de&^ is "any proviidoii that places 
stucUaits m. an ai^m^niate instruoiaial level, crem- 
ing tl» best possible match between stuctoiis' 
achievement and instmctim, and allows ttem to 
move forward in the curriculum as they adiieve 
mastery of contKii and sidlls" (Daniel and Cox 
1988). 



The ass^aem of instruGtits^ levels ckHK in tte 
iitettificarkm plia« ^icadd be coupi^l with omsid- 

eradiaof theimi^tefflnisg^mru^sii^ics of eadb 
drild in order to create the profile necessary to 
appropriately match the programs and services to the 
individual. Next, a careful look at existing and 
potential programmatic provisions is in order. It is 
important that a range of appropriate options be 
identified &rough«it \i» graites that will allow for 
ccmtxnuous flexible pacing to meet individual stu- 
dent needs and pennit acoelerattd ra^ of learning. 

Daniel and Cm (1988) describe the range of 
tested options that have been proved most effective 
in accommodating different learning .styles and learn- 
ing rates of students whfllc allowing them to progress 
on the basis of mastery. Existing qptions from 
among the oiks discussed below sh<Rild be main- 
tained and additional ones added whenever feasible 
to effectively address the needs of gifted smdents. 



Continuous Progress 

CcHiiinuous progress is the most effective way of 
ensuring instruction that is appropriately challeng- 
ing without being unduly stressful This approach 
can be productive for all students but is especially 
crucial for gifted stud^its. The daily program is 
structured so the child is able to progress at his or her 
own pace through the curriculum, moving ahead 
whenever mastery of coniGit and skills is demon- 
strated. Implicit in this option is elimination of the 
agc-in-gradc lockstcp. 

Continuous progress is achieved through a com- 
bination of approaches that may include ability 
grouping, which allows smdents to progress from 
one group to the tsext when they are ready, cross- 
grade, cross-age groupings; individualized learning 
packets: enrichment at grade level; and various 
approaches to acceleration (see below). Ideally, 
students will experience several of these options 
across their programs, cramecting their needs in any 
given area with the resources available. 
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Earty Entrance 

EaiiyentraiK%uirela£^toaHUxnuous{MOgiessin 
^m. it sttpp(»ts movem«it snickaas &nsi^ die 
sj^tmwittKHita^-gr^re^cckms. Adiildmay 
^ler knulei^artai (or middte KiKxd ch^ jtmiOT Mgh, 
bi^ sdu»l, or odle^) pdm to ti» age at 
which mtems begin tt»se pR^rams. 

Ex«c^i$ sack m c^^ftim ^lerally rKjuirK 
careful cfHisiiteiaiicai of the cMd*s i^yacal, social, 
and onotional develo{m!ent in ackfitsin to fm a^^- 
m«it of his her o^nitxve ne«ls. This h{Ads 
specially tnK fca' y(HiDg«> ^zidems. 

Grade Skipping 

In pEute ^d|png, pigals advanK (Hie or mmt 
gractes beyoKl the oz» imnally pr^ribed fiiK* their 
^e. This may be m sppio^^ is^m xmok 
diild is deaiiy advanced in all arzas of Uie cunicii- 
Iwn aiKi would suffer medico fiusraticm by re- 
mahiing widi age prars. Again, careful c^f^cteiB- 
of all a^>e^ of tte child's (^etopnna is 
iiKii^tted. 

Concurrent Enrollment 

This opticm provides for dual eniollmeni in two 
levels of ssdKxding. ^K^ienadiildsbows«u:q:M»aial 
ability in one or two areas ra^ d^ in the «airB 
cunioilum cH'is ui^»q»ied f^eaily emrai^ tt) d» 
levd of sdioding fw ncmaca^temie reasons, 
concursmt enrollmcm may be an appropriate choice. 

F(H'«[iasii^ die IdndKgaiten chikl «^ is ready 
for advai^ed aiidun^ wcsk miglH ^ to a diffeiem 
sdKX>l fm in^n^ion at die sensod-grade 
level Ihe child do» not have fo wait until Ym has 
graduated from one level of schooIL^ for the next 
step in sequentially organized subjects like mathe- 
matics or foreign langvagc instruction. 

Concurrent enrollm^ may also open the door to 
resources and technologies unavailable at the lower 
level Tht student ready for advanced computer 
instruction or lab science shcHiid not be forced to 
simply because ofhisorbcr chronological age. 

Advanced-Level Courses 

With early oitrancc, grade skipping, and concur- 
rent eniT^Imcnt, the child goes to an advanced-level 
of instruction. It is also possible for the advanced 
instruction to come to the student Elementary 
schools may provide for this through alaltty gnmp- 
ing ami crofs-grade groi^pinp or may have qHiCHml 
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cour^ iiuo which ^oultents may be duected 

It should be remonbered, however, that hi^^- 
level c(att»tt skme not nec»saiily satisfy tl^ 
learning n^uirenaei^ (tf gifted stuc^its. Curricu- 
lum mu^i. ai«) be {Hesent»i in sudi a way that it 
idlov^ shKbms K> utilize tl^p(»(rers of ^}stm^cxi 
said syndKsis to asm^ ccmr^wotk to major 
cepts snd themes. 

Credit by Examinadfm 

Ohe vHsLcm cm&t by ex^niimtion occurs 
wtic3ia^actem(temoi^ratKiea(fii^fi[»^advanc^- 
^rel coursewoik throu^ ^is£^<^ peiftmnanct 
0Qat^€tf|sisequi^amserda8S^kiI]s. Cmlitfor 
w{»ild be tte iKmnal imequisite coursewodc 
may be granted, aiKf the bs^^ eligible to 
enn^ in dffiadvat^ed course, examine, a 
grarte'may t^cmtof a|mm«- andbe aUe to leM in 
a most advs^i basal seii^ or in a literature-based 
{Kogram. 

Compacting 

Qmicuhim onni^aing is a tedmiq^ that allows 
^ttetts to cover the r^ular ouriculum more r^ 
i(fiy (X sranewhat (S£feimly. **Ih its sim;^ fcma^ 
conp^ii^ ODsi^ of d^i^mining tloou^ fomial 
ffitd infonaal a^^i^ {soc^hm^ &m curricular 
ama& mss that s(sik sutkitts Imve already mas- 
tsed OF n^bt be ^e to ma^ thnsi^ modified 
ai^ro^ies lo instruction" (R^izuUi, Rds, and Smidi 
1981). 

This oiasm may i^y to bc^ el^ientary and 
seccmdary wss6i^ Tba key is^ is erne of hon- 
esty. At the dementary levid, sub^ maoer is 
tauglu in an ^A»eviated time whsiever possiUe to 
aBowfiortteiigluiaiHicrfentidmiattCTperiMK^CT 
ioaIlowadbildtowoikatm(He^an(^levels. A 
^de» wlK}<toK iHX require repeated drill on amath 
lesscm mi^ taice d» te^ early and use tlK time to 
fmrsue a m^ eiri(dmi«tt pn>jm(m tte dLassnxsm 
osnputa'. Udlizingstmiems'timeinsuchawaythat 
they are ikx forced tt) "tread water" \m, instead, be 
couimtally dtallenged is the c^jN:tive of diis and 
(Mter ftexitde i^mg opti(sis, 

Hiere are *hree sages to o(»npacting: 

1. A»e£rfiyi(f tod^omiiswfaeth&ttiesmdenthas 

mastoed the ma^naL Use formal tests, pupil 
(^erv«ic^,pro(ihtct5,orotb^means seecdiap- 
t^ 4 <Hi a^iKsoiaat). 

2. Find strategies to cover the atrrictdum^ such as 
reducing time bet .een pret^t md fmal test. 
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ixtdepeodem study, ose of a mica- «' meittor. 

3. Prav^ah^mms/m'Gtt'Udmt&uoraccetera- 
tUm snsb as use (tf miier m^^ials, dioosi&g 
€»ter 8(31 vitbs in tlM sn]^ (^^tt «^ Rsn^- 
ating &«as dm mod mom <te^ msre 
di£Qcttlt Of <»it-<^-gncfe-level work, a 6mg 

great nmsical abiUty is giv^ a ^pdiing pretesi 
afaHigwithtt»re^<tftI»cla^ Ifnowcsdssre 
za^s^ or only a few, tht child may be ^(vm 
class gelling tm» 63 fsactice her vioiffl. 



ENRICHED ACCELERATION 
ANDACCELERATED 
ENRICHMENT 

Accelermkmiss. teim as»l to cfe^^iibe haWi^ a 
d&ld woifc at a higter level arn]^ £ist^ than 
age-maics. For example, a child docs secood grade 
""'ding in first grade. Acceleiatiosi alone does not 

.e^dly take into accoum tie iean^ sxy]m of 
gift«l students, nor docs it allow for greater dcpih or 
biea{fibQfco¥K^ Oiitbeotberiimd,eiiidimem 
without accclcratirai may be ioo slow paced, super- 
ficial, and iKjnchallcnging. 

Julian Stantey , pn^xment <^ ndical msderadsm 
from Johns HotIqiis University and his colleagues 
(George, Cofan, and Stanley 1979) suggest thai both 
acceleration and enrichmou are ne«»ssary. Chapter 
6 discusses diff -JtntiatiKi of instruction. 

(Note: A lai^e portion of the preceding sections 
are derived from Cohen, L., DeBuse, M, Hladky, J, 
and Wilhchni, G. [1989]). 



ADMINISTRATIVE OPTIONS 

Accoiding to Raizum (1986), administrative 
options are those based on grouping students or 
arrangcnients for how services arc to be delivered 
rather than on a philosophical or th«jresical frame- 
work (See Conasptual Models, i&a section), it* 
flexible padng models already de ,cribcd are of this 
type. Administrative opticsis applicable to Hdndcr- 
gartcn and primary children include those in the 
classroom, school, district, or out of the district 

Several of these could be in mors than one cate- 
gory. For example, tutoring coulc fit in each cate- 
gory- Two asterisks (**) indicate d flexible pacing 
option according to Daniel anu Cox (1988) but other 



options could be appli^l as well. 

In the Classroom 

Contacted Courses or Curriculum** — Content 
is compacted iaw abbreviated time D allow addi- 
tional time for enrichment or additional courses as 
well as to keep the student challenged. 

Ccm^futerized Instruction — Child progresses at 
own rate on a ccnnputerized program of instructicn. 

Continuous Progress** — Instruction is provided 
at assessed instructional level and rate of learning 
rather tiian by grasfc-lcvel designation. 

Cooperative Learning — The child v/orks with 
peers by interest or ^jilitytt) accomplish an end Co- 
opraiivc learning allows the child to grasp material 
thtv ugh interactions with peers and to develop social 
skills. Groups should be fluid, changing as needed. 
At tim^ they may consist exclusively of high-level 
students, while ot other occasions, z ciix of ability 
levels may be optimal. 

I nciass Grouping — Children are grnupjed by abili- 
ties or interests within the classoom for spwnfic 
skill instxuciiOQ. 

Field Trips and Cultural Experiences— For the 
gifted, these should invtdvc greater depth, for ex- 
ample, iK>t jusi a trip to see a play, but a visit behind 
the sancs to learn abCMit set design, vx>stuming, 
buaness management, makeup, and so f^rth. 

Independent Study — llie teacher and child nego- 
tiate a contract regarding work to be done by the 
child in an area of interest 

Individual Packets — ^The teacher prepares pack- 
ets for pupils to work or individually according to 
their abilities. 

Individualized Program — A program based on 
the assessed learning needs tud interests of each 
child is developed, usually by the teacher(s) in- 
volved, the child, and the parents. Stmietimes this is 
a formal plan called an I.E,P. A person is designated 
by the principal to ensure Jiat the plan is both 
de velopcd and carried out It utilizes existing school 
offerings and s^ks ways to meet needs if ihey 
caniKX be met in the classrocm, providing a flexible 
approach. 

Interest Grouping — Children select a topic of in- 
terest ami work with other interested peers, some- 
times of mixed ages, for example, pupils in grades K, 
1. and 2 could work on a (iioicc of nxketry. dino- 
saurs, print making, or ho)"ses. 

Learning Centers — Specific areas are set up for 
independent activities iha; can be chosen by the stu- 
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deal duiing time or csmsr mne, such as an 
inv^cm ^nter, a sdoice center, or a literattue 
a)mer. Ofteii,suggesK^ activities atKi/cH' (Erections 
are {mmc^ 

Saufy and T funking Skills — sp&nai class or pan 
of cuniculum focuang on thinking and study skills 
isprnviiied. 

T/^msic reoc&M^— Sevi:r^ object areas are 
wovea into a «anmcm tlKsne smAi as EsqdcHiticm, 
Changes, Pattens, and ^ fcmh, giving the curricu- 
lum a wfaolsK^ mi providing areas forindivkhial 
izaeres explor^icm. 

TufiTfinf— <Hfted ^drenmay be tutored by 
dents from M^ber gndes (»'^y may nm^age p^is 
orptqHls ft(m lower grades. 

In the School 

AlUUty Grotpittg — Students sk g!Oup»l fcH* skill 
instnioion widiin a d£^»D(Hn, gracte level, or cn^ 
grade l^d. Most annmonly done in language arts 
and mmh, tins 0{Hi(m may u^ude acceleration aiKl 
emidanKK. 

Back-ta-Back Classes — Cto is using spe- 
ctali^ to alkjw smaller grraips fin- skill in^nKSion. 

Camests — A variety (^cosestsaie engaging 
gilled cMdrHi a^ othos as well Mc^diallenp 
thinking and creativity. InvemicHi Ccmventicms, 
Ody^y of the Afimt ml Biture Pn^em Scdving 
a.'^scHne. 'n»%cmbe<jkBKatclai^O(an,sdtool. 
district, or out-of-district levels. (Sec Ap^xBsM F 
for address^ of ac^^xdc omt^ open to young 
children.) 

CbtsteHng—XMsd dnldren from (hk ot mmt 
gra^ are gi«»jped togetter with a teach^ who has 
both &e interest and traming to wi»k with tl^m. 

Catmseling—CoaBsekm can help grcntps ormi&- 
vidual TAG students to deal with sdif-ccmcept, 
awaien^ of self aiMlothers, iMx^ems of giftedi^ss, 
^uVor und^n^hievematt. 

Cress-Age Grouping (also known as Cycling) — 
SdKXdwide or at least ges^smdt grovpng of chil- 
dren by sAality fa ^diU subjeos, sudi as madit or 
leading-langua^ arts, where aU stu(tents move to 
that class at the d^gnated time. 

Grade Skipping*^ — Students are advanced one 
or more grades beycmd the one normally presciib^ 
f(7 their age. 

Homogeneous Grouping — Children are grouped 
by ability for instruction, usually on a schoolwide 
baas. 



Mini'Courses or Seminars — ^These are short 
oxirses for ir^ere^ed childr^ on ti^cs such as 
CPR, i^w^^iper, or nutriticsL May use oitside 
experts. 

Multi-Age Cteer— Children are grcmped in clus- 
ters of arades sudi as K-1-2, 1-2-3. aiKl 3-4-5, 
allowing bii^ younger dnldroi to interact with 
{d^stodonts aiKi to workattai^£]^-gra(te materials. 

Res(mrt:e Rooms-'Gi^j^ diildroi sp&xi per- 
cem m mos^ school time in a ^)»nal class with a 
teactocraii^ to TAG education. The teacher stays 
in one two we!l-^ui{^)«i enters. 

IntheDiMrict 

AUermi^veSchocfls — &i«xds focus cm sudi areas 
as fine arts, tiieatcr, fcmgn language, open dassnxmi , 
Moiae^c^, or ocanputss. 

Early £«mwicc**— A child oners ksngerganoi 
(or middle m Junior sc1kx>1, hi^ school, or 
a>llege) pries- to the usual This is usuaUy a 
matt^ district pc^cy. 

FttU-Time G^ed Class or School— gifted 
dnldnm in a sci^xd or distiict are grotq>^ homoge- 
necnsly. 

Itinerant Tmci^rs—A TAG te^I^ Cfxmnutes 
to differeot l^din^, i^rving ^ gifted in whatever 
^pace is available. 

Magnet Progmns—A. diarict may allow stu- 
^itts to soraid a sctool ^tb^ suits the individual ' s 
n^ds. Magnet pit^rams may be a |Ht)gram within 
a schoc^ Som^isK^, magnet pr o g r am s are est^ 
Untied to promote racial balaiKS in a district 

^«sottf"c«C^#Ba/ft2flf----Aspedallytraii^ teacher 
of tlK gified wories with classroffin teacters to assist 
in providing q^HOfHiate instrvoicai, m^»ials, md 
^rategies. The a»isult^ may also teadi model 
l^^His or woik with an individual child or small 
groups of childFQi. 

Outof tbe District 

Saimdsy(»'AfurschoolClasses-~Sp^a^c]Bssss 
for TAGs, such as the University of Oregon's Super 
Satunlay or Saturday Acactemy, are provided. 

Summer Programs— Eiiamplcs iiKlude tte Uni- 
veraiy of Oregcm Super Summer or Summer Bi- 
richment progr^mis. 

(Note: Material for this secion was derived firom 
Cdbstu L. M. [1988c]). 
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CONCEPTUAL MODELS 

A ccmceptual model shcmld be cosisidered a 
"compkvsi" model if tte fdlowing deo^^ are 
iiKluded: an ^jh^atkmal i^c^^y . a <te&iiti(m of 
giftsdne^ identificaQon piocsdm^, a raii<Biale for 
the model, a cuniculum that provides differentiated 
services for the giit^ in tte «^;iiiiive and afi^scdve 
dcsnaizK, and evaluation procecbu^ It siK»ild be 
reijearch-teste'^ vvertime as well. 

An "im^[^ete** model isa't s^^ssarily bad, \m 
a osnplete model is prdoaUe b^au% it saves tlie 
dual psip(^ of educating tl» gif^ and educating 
tead^ wto to b&xme more knowled^lfle 
about how to educate talented and gifred smdems. 

The cts^mial models (^ciib^ in Ai^Kisiix G 
have i^cted because they can mem easily be 
i^l^ed tt) die requiran^is ^s^fiei in tlK^ mvt 
mandate. The models of Bens, Qark, and Rcaizulli 
are ^jmjn^diaisive because d^y iscc^pmate all the 
oitexiali^i above ftH* a c(Hn|d^ model B<^d» 
Betts aiKi IteoztdU mo<^ ^i^aliy DKpiie a 

dal pull-out a)^;^ umally a r^oiuce-iocmi type of 
program. Oak's HKxtel ctmld be ^^died in the 
regular da^ioom. 

Kaplan's mo^ is specific for diffemitiating 
cuirioilum tor the gifted aiK] can be us«l in eitl^r 
special classes orin the regularprogram. The model 
proposed by Cox, Ndl, and Daniel is really more of 
an organizer for the delivery of services and can 
incorporate any or all of the other models. 

Other conaptuaJ models exist, but are less ger- 
mane tc the Oregon mandate. 

The Post-It Planning Pyramid 

Moule (1990) developed a useful strategy based 
on the Pyramid Model {sec Appendix G) for plan- 
ning (^(ms at the schoolwide, subject area, or 
individual child levels. Tte heart of this frfaraung 
procedure is use of two simple materials: file folders 
and PcKt-it notes. For schoolwide plamnng, large 



diaztpsq)erisrE^ominend«L A triangle is printed c»i 
file fWdeps djan p^r). with dottwi lii»s cteline- 
ating (^ons in ths (dassrocan (bottom of pyramid), 
in dK <&stria (micklte ^tioi), azKi cmt of the district 
(aip). In lai;^ districB. a fburdi division can be 
martf . tween (^assnxan and dimla tided "in tl» 

A stduxd team asK^es existing opticms for die 
gifiat FtK' example* in mo^ sdiods, iiui^^em^ 
smdy, use of library, gitmpng within ti» da^room. 
and contests are commcm, as are other options. 
Hiffise are listed (m P<m-it notes. Moule su^^ 
that graite levds also be iiKt^ated on the Post-its. as 
weU as degree of implemaitaticm of the option. 
OdiK'<^^ums are ^en brain^^nned uMng tlK samt 
pattnn. Cc^ Go^&r^ by areas may be 

useful uang pink P(m-its for math, yellow for 
Iffligus^ arts, aiKl so £[Bth. 

An examijle of a P(^-it pyrmid is pr^eitted in 
figure 5.1. 

Hus uxfanique can be u^fiil for sulrjctrt area or 
grade-level jdmnii^ as well, paniculatly in plan- 
ning die modi&^aticm of onirse statonents. 

The Hamnng Pyramid can be us^ m <^elc^ an 
^^propri^ edttddcmal for an imfividuai child 
inajAanningKs^withdsparemsanddiild. U% 
ti» Ptm-its tarn ti» ^hodl- or gra«]e-level p.tan and 
jdace ^^Ht^xiate ones in a f(dder labelled for a given 
diild. This fdan must be based m the cMd's 
assessed levels and rates {tfteanung AddO{mons 
that mf« hi« or fcffiT imlividual iBcds if necessary. 
For example, a giil wIkj writes wcmdcrful stories 
might have an option m her program to work on a 
bodt of ^jries with d^s sdKxd reading teadier. 

The plan can be reduced and duplicated on a 
Xerox m^^hine, making caie copy for die child's 
l^rents aiKi one for die studem's file. 
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Figure 5. 1 : Example of a Post-it Pyramid 
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Chester 6 

Differentiating the Curriculum 



As WIS discuss^i fAdi^}^ 2, gill^ yoxng dnl- 
dr»i aie im^ often chamc^eiized by: 

1. A amKKy stneiKmse 

2. Intffise curiosity 

3. Reflectivity 

4. Openness to expcrieoees 

5. Al»UQr{o^ielatkBi^ii|^gK]£raii2e,2ndab- 
stract 

6. £^ and speed €^|sc4dem»^vmg 

7. Imoise, early intsests, ami tii»ea»gyaiKlp»-- 
sevarancc to fHnsttc them 

Ba^ on el^e diazao^isti^ and wtmi- 
moily fismid in gifted dalds^t, d» gifted leansr 
lequsres a quaHtaiivdy diffezeot cunk^om. tAi* 
pi^ls at tfae otliK-^ <^a» ^^mm, gift»J diil- 
diea bmBt fnm learning ejqjenoiccs this fit tbeb 
inmsual learning iHofifaK. This match is adiiev^l^ 
ackfii^ to d» regular cankuliBn, &imx&ag it, re- 
smK;euiing it, r^]|^i^ it, or <fevdoping M euixely 
i^conicuhim. HiegoalistoaiaiiediatthegiAKi 
l^n^r is iaimHiatifd mH chaUoig^ tfarcw^KaiK tiie 
oaire sct«)ol day. whethe- he or ^ is in a special 
program or class or in Uic regular classroom, 

Umteistamiing varicms aj^ioaches to difSereati- 
aiing tte curriculum is a pieia^idaie to successfully 
meeting the educational needs of these children 
(OaA 1988, Maker 1982a and 1982b, K^dan 1974 
aisi 1986,Pa^ow 1981,and VanTassd-Baska 1988). 

Failuie to fsovufe approj^im ii^raction sod 
suf5ci€nt challenges for gi^ children can have 
soious cai»quenm for each child as well as hav- 
ing a negative impact on the maR;igemem of tbs 
da^room as a wtKjle. Fo(»' woik habits and a low 
tolerate for fiusr^cm are litely to develop if 
young gified children are nsA pre»nted with chal- 
lenges commensurate with Uidr aMlit^ jsid iia«>- 
ests. Lack ofdiallsige in a child's area of gift»ii»s$ 
often nsults in hostile b^vior, withdrawl. or un- 
derschievanent (Whitmore 1988). 

Young gifted leansrs require a vari^ of modi- 
ficaticms in the basic iismictifflial program to ac- 
commodate tlMdr unique n^is ai^ talet^. Differ- 
entiation itf instruction has been defined as follows: 



DifTeretMiat^ edi^ticm or ^rvic^ means that 
jffocess of instmcti(m whidi is o^^]^ of bdng 
ime^^ed into die sdlKxd pn^ram and is ffilaiHahie 
to varying levds ctf iodivichial learning r^pcmse in 
ds gifted at^ tatemed^CMarland 1978) 



CURRICULUM 
DIFFERENTIATION: WHAT DOES 
'QUALITATIVELY DIFFERENT' 
MEAN? 

Many areas once considered special programs for 
ti»giffi^s{K;hasfai^ia--tevelthinkii^,t»^-based 
ediK»tkm, leamii^ styl^, auichmoit throu^ field 
tiii^ (s iifixoch^ioii of fimdgn language in ele- 
mstt^ gracte are iK}w r^^iias^ as belcmging in 
regular edocaticm and bsieficial aU children. 
Oac key to <fiffier»uiati(m is a disinaicsi b^weoi 
sHBumeis and imx&K^ of infcamatioiL Gift^ 
duklRm can go bej^sid osismnxng or aang vttm 
othm have (kme tt} sulcfing ^mi^hing new m a field, 
thn^^ a omioilton invcdving eiqdorauny activi- 
ties, skill devdf^m, mi inv^i^icms of real 
proWians CRcnzulU 1977a, Raizulli 1980). 

Pa^ow(1986) suggests th«dif!b«ai^educa- 
ticn pn^rmis must be ix^giat»i into a cc^esive 
wtKsle. SiK:h a i^ogrsm shoild be nsnprehoisive, 
be pennai^tt, mst be depoKtem on a pfflticular per- 

sffii, and take into account Us total experience of a 
gifted child: 

1. Tbn geno'al education cttrricutum 

2. Tte spedt^^d carrktUum (ain^ at su;^x»t- 
ing the ^»cific areas of jOHliQr of the mdividual) 

3. The eoverUsubiiminal curfictUum (includes 
teaming as an outccHiM of aspem of tte class- 
room or c ommun ity climate ami envircmmoit, 

suchasseIf-coiK»pt,attimd^,taskcommiinie3it, 
ami values) 

4. The ff^c/u7e^ci07ic£t/ufn (found in a variety of 
ageiK^ies and instimdons outside the schools 
such as diurches, museums, media, m libraries) 
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It is differentiated tTy its and ds^ctives, 
c^sneitt, strategies, RS(»iices m&X tune, spac^, 
oifanizati^ aiKi means of evaluacUm. 

Tbe woiics sevoal ai^8»s (Oark 1988; Cox, 
Daniel, and Besom I98S; J^Hm and Venhiin 1986; 
Maker 19S2aand 198%; Pasow 1986; Roizum and 
Rds 198S; Van-Tassd-Ba^ 19S8; ^ Wsd 19^) 
suggest COTiprefaeiisive, articulated, ^qucnced, and 
difieimiat^ cannula are e£E^ive. Below are 
scsne go^ral pinoples diffoemiating tl» oir- 
riada in foiir lm)ad areas: the leannng Qovimno^ 
the c(Bifi»^ tte {mices^ and tte imxlucts. 



THE LEAR?aNG ENVIRONMENT: 
SETTING THE CONTEXT 



The Teacher 

Tte suK^ of good ix^niction for d» 0fbBd 
d^seiBls on the <^ality the tead^r, whDse cfakf 
TcAiss are fadUtaEor and manner. A good tead^of 
die gifted do^ d» fcdknving: 

1. €^gBni^res»rc« for children 

2. Provi(^eqposuretoi»w}.teassaid(^}Qrmnity 
fcs' Gci^cHatHai 

3. Tonesintochildrui'siitterestsandqu^CHis 

4. Stretcl^radi^thanstr^ses 

5. Us^ negt^iattoniaid cocuracis 

6. ProvdciK impiiry 

7. AdvoG^forchiki^ 

8. Empowos diildrra 

The Classroom 

It is ea^»t to woik with gifted dnldrai in tsm- 
competitive, individualize opm %ttinp where 
titty are al^ to ^ai»» ^ thdr own rate of iKuning, 
althou^ teadier-<SrKt^tradi£kmal classiooms may 
meet d£ needs of advanced leameis wix; are ncx 
more than two yeais above grade level Avaii^of 
interesting, ccsnplex materials and acdviti^ should 
beavaiiai^. Oiildrenshcmldexpeiiencethecla^- 
loon as ajdace w^^ itis safe to makeeRors orevoi 

The dassroom is not limited to die foar waUs; 
rather, duldrsi can move into the ccHnmunity or 
otlsr pans of die sctool. and ccmimumty members 
can bring ecdting i(kas to gifted lean^is. A good 



classroom forgifl»i children is into^ve ami gives 
cfaildrsi the (^^pommity tt) exchange ideas widi 
pe^ Sf^e ^lould be oiganiz^ fcK flex^nlity, 
susage oi duldicn's works, and easy access to a 
wide vai^ of matenals. 

Physical Mod^kations 

Modifying tl» enviionmem for di£Gsrentiati(ai 
means {Hovicfii^ die i&ysical elosents i^tssary 
duldrni to C(H»iua investig^icms, i^y new 
^dUs in meaningful ways, explore areas of imerest, 
wc»k ^iog^cssiy^y with others, ami aijoy such 
KCivitles as drawing and readmgiiKtepemte^y. A 
reading aiKl a l^toiii:^ ^atKm are ^aiKlard 
examples of areas where children pursue independ- 
ent acdviti^ Exfmd tl» qnicms to indiKie a 
oemive wcitii^ (moss ridt in ^imuli fox wiitii^, 
such as picmrc books, a fypc writer or compuicr, 
»m|de ddld-macte borics, and ait nuoerials for illus- 

A{&i dtefdays SKi learning c^seis that ffdate to an 
all-class study of some sort, but offer possibilities to 
inv«tigate the subject in greater <tetail (a plant clas- 
sifying station, for example, could offier i«w sped- 
mens each day and children could work alone or in 
small groups to (ktenninc characteiistics used in 
ststing {dams). ^upacdleaicmsc«iter,sudias 
toys fscm (^her osimtnes, ^amps, \ssA ttssss, or 
rocks, to ^satk ii^ei^ ai^ launch rseaidi proj- 
ects. Provi<;ban*'unventi«i'*ceQia-equ^^)Kl with 
screwdrivers, fliers, and a h^nm^', eiaMing stu- 
dents to take apart old clocks, &k^»s, and radios 
(Be atre tocuttheele^cccfind^ ofiftosisure safet) ). 
Offer an uxv«sion cmer with similar toc^ glue, 
tape, and lots of good "jui^e.**inchiding tde{Aione 
wire, varicHis boxK, s^yiofc^ "warns," cardbc^ 
and p^JCT, p^^ra* dif», wood %n^, aiul whatever 
else you and the children can find to enhance crea- 
tive and inventive thinking. 

AiKXher optical is to organize the classroom aroimd 
a tiKme. Md&n d^ d^me of Changes, for example 
chapn* 8), iks mom ud0A be arranged with 
displays of i^csutk of chmging seasxs^ diang« 
mffiie on d» land by weath^, wato*, ami wind; baby 
lacmres and picture of the pupils now; and a giam 
timeline showing chai^ in life on dK eardi (yes. 
bright first gratteis wcmld dirive cm mtch a toinc): or 
change in tte meaning of Jfi^}anese, Hebrew, or 
braille letters when a line or dot is add^ Learning 
centers could include a rtiyming word center widi 
(^lai^eable be^uming and aiding letrers. 
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AxK^fas- migte be a pay^ical chan^ center 
equi|^ with water, ^t, sugar, food ccAmng, 
tisiie p^r. di^iwasbii^ deteipnt, plams si^ as 
celery staUcs. saiKi, a scaie, aiKi meaaumg equip 
meait so children ccRiki esq^me wtethiq^xais r hmi 
saltisputinwater.ffidsofoith. Ice oibes could be 

teoug^ in m-the teffitoccxikt siqservise use of a hcK 
pias& to heat various substance. 

Ham growth is antKber posihte theiEte for 9^ a 
cei^. Children c«ild do simi^ experimoits, 
maiai^ hypcOx^ H tlani^ Hma beans will grow 
best in green water^ mi ccnticiUing variables (us- 
ing tiac same quantity oi dear waier md green 
watc' undo- tfac same asKtitions) to test ttem. 

An art cauer that offers children tbecfjponunity 
to see what happens «iien they use watcrcolors 
inste«3 of crayons or experimem with the use of 
paints through differem ai^licatioa methods (brush, 
sponge, tissue paper, straws to blow it on) is arnotiicr 
avenue forexjdoiijig the theme of cha-rg^. 

Offering c^jpomtnities for autKKKtmc^ learning 
experience such as tht^memiaied above is a great 
boon to the teacher. Chiidrcn become less demand- 
ing of teacher time when they are free to work 
independently on somettdng meaningiul to ttem. 
Furthennore, independent learning is promoted, 
ultimately rKulting in tfac dcvclo^Hncni of skills for 
life-long Icanring. 

One program enlifled 'lighi Brights" (Martin 
1988) uses activity bins made from dish pans to 
allow yornig children to explore areas of interest 
Each bin is named (for example, p^r airplanes, 
sewing, maili magic) andlabclled forBlocra 's (1956) 
thinking skills. Interest themes could ai^ be noted 
(see chapter 7). All materials and directicms for sug- 
gested activities are included in each tan. The bins 
may be kept in a common area for use by several 
classrocms or they might stay in cme area of the 
classroom. Parent volunteers can help children 
work with the bins as well as reprf^oiish materials as 
needed. 

In modifying the physical enviPDnment for gifted 
learners, tfac teacter shcmld ccmsider a wide array of 
topics for learning centers and provide appropriate 
spaces for c'lfferent types of learners. Oiildrenfeel 
cwnfortable and leam well in a place whore groups 
can meet, work, and discuss quietly. The physical 
learning area should also include a cozy comer and 
brightly and dimly lit spaces. Attention to the learn- 
ing styles and modalities of the children is also 
important 



Routines 

Routines should be established early in the year. 
Children ^lould 'now that upon entering the class- 
room, they may go to an interest ceniur, select a book 
Jid read quietly, orcone to circle time. They should 
kiKw what is expected at mask time, rest time, or 
cleanup. Ttey should understaiKl how to use the 
learmng centers, how turns are established, whether 
■ they must use a "pass" when they go to the lavatory. 
Helping childrtm to beetle independent is essen- 
tial, ^ stow childien bow and where tc put finished 
work away and where materials are kept 

Routines offer neal-w<Hld opportunities for chil- 
dren to assume responsibility. Instructing students 
in how to late aitendmce, limch count or calendar 
can eoawrage sclf-suffidoicy in the children while 
it frees the teacher fbrmore important tasks. Estab- 
lish rules together, the simpler the better. Sga 
Brown, alternative kindergarten teacher in Eugene 
(Sec OSSC Bulletin 31 [8], April 1988),hasonlyone 
nde: Everyone should have a good day. Everything 
else is guided by this mie. At tta same time, 
variation within the asiicxt of routiws keeps things 
interesting. Plarming a talent-sharing instead of 
circle time, a class trip, orpei day can be stimulating. 

Recordkeeping 

Along with classnxsn routiiws, ^tablish systems 
of recordkeeping early on. If you want to keep a 
record of learning center activities, for exan^le, 
children could sign in at each ranter they use during 
the day, or they could keep personal learning center 
record bocdcs. recording the nameCs) of the centers 
they use each day. An ^lecdotal log book with 
several pages for each child can provide the teacher 
with a clear picture of individual students' needs and 
areas of interest. 

An interactive journal with preprinted questions 
allows children to summarize what they learned at 
the end of the day as well as provides a forum for 
them to raise questions or conccms. Thi teacher 
simply responds in writing to the concerns of the 
child— no corrections or evaluatic«L These record- 
boc&s could be bound together and kept in the 
child's folder. They could serve as a useful record of 
both learning growth and progress in writing. 

Assessment tools such as tboss offered in chapter 
4 allow tiK teacher to know which skills have been 
mastered and which need work. If at all possible, 
skill instruction should be based on a need to achieve 
a particular objective, ratherihan taught in isolation. 
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Fot exampie, a dnid who is iKH (^talizing tte fim 
Icster in smenc^ may be more motivated to (to so if 
he is writing a book for tiie litnaiy. 

Modifying the Content 

Us comott of the cuniculum ^u»ild be modified 
to meet tiie ne«is of imdtectuany gifted aiKi acsL- 
demically talaUKi ^d. C^lKi,sK^modificati(H)s 
benefit the whole class as wcU. 

Complesdtyt Absiracme^, and Vanety 

Material for the gifted should be mcHe complex, 
abstract, and varied. Teachers must wxp. the 
gilted child's readiness to move bcy<»d age pwrs in 
s^Jdng a more stimulating cumculum. 
Example: A first grader with a passioime interest in 
horses can read sclf-sclccted books on horses in- 
stead of wcffking in the primer with the rest of the 
class. 



Orgeudzation 

1. Because gifted children arc capable of seeing 
ntlaiionships between and among pans, cumculmn 
for the gifted should be scquentiai, aiticulaicd from 
one level to another, balancx^ with a variety of 
offerings, and stiuctiued as wholes, not tragments. 
The oirriculum should focus ot the inierrelatcdness 
of subject matter, rather than ot skills and facts in 
isolation. 

Example: When teaching webbing in language arts. 
Venn diagrams in maih. and classifying in science, 
Umsc topics could be related through a tbei&e of 
similarities and differences. 

2. The curriculmn should be organized economi- 
cally, emphasizing teaching of key concepts and 
principles ratter than requiring monorizatioa of 
facts, since inftmnatica is changing and expanding 
so rapidly. What was once accepted as fact is often 
called into question as new evidence emerges. For 
example, plate t«:tcsiics has replaced discussi(His of 
diastiophism, dinosaurs may ikx have been cold 
blooded, and nuclear hision may be induct at room 
iempcramre. Gifted children need to develop the 
research skills to access infomiaticm as it evolves. 

Example: Using a variety of sources, gifted chil- 
dren might explore the various ihecsries about why 
dinosaurs became exunct. 

3 . Focus should be cm key ideas related to how a 
body of infonnatiCHi is organized, the important 



questions and issues raised in a subject, and the way 

research is carried out. 

Example: The gifted child might be asked to as- 
sume the role of anthropologist or historian when re- 
searching ha- family roots, traditions, and celebra- 
fioos. 

Purpose and Choice 

Both the teacher and tte child ^uld have clearly 
definwi rea^jns for pursuing particular cunicular 
topes. If children are to become task-committed, 
they must have a reastm for learning something, 
beycsidit being "what the teacher said to do." Teach- 
ers need to provide experiences tiiat encourage free- 
dom of choice, employ dfiscovCTy, are opst-ended, 
and elicit evidence of rea^ning. Gifted children 
need to have decision-making opportunities in their 
educaricm. Their learning experiences should allow 
for indivic' inicrests, needs, learning styles, and 
abilities. 

The teacher must also have a kmg-rangc purpose 
in curriculum activities. Preparing children for 
Friday's test is not a sufBdsni reascm. How the in- 
tegration of this material will affect the child a year 
fircxn now or even ten ycare from now is the question 
that should be asked by the teacher. 

Example: The child should be allowed to select the 
topic for ba repoit cn outer space, and she should be 
able to choose the form in which to share this 
iofonxiarioa with the class. She should be encour- 
aged to wOTk independeaitiy , directing her own study 
with the f tcilitatiCHi of the teacher. Another teacher 
might suggest m ahnnative project instead of the 
class assigmnem to challenge a small group of gifted 
chiU^ren. 

Interaction with Peers 

Gifted children should have the opportunity to 
interact with peers who are like them by interest or 
ability. Grouping should be flexible and should 
change a(x:oixting to di-: demands of tasks or topics. 
Gifted children often feel isolated and different, 
leading to development of low self-esteem. 

They should also learn to value the gifts in all 
individuals through interaction with those who 
possess diffcrem interests and abiliti^. Learning to 
work well with others should be a cunicular goal. 
Paired problem solving, cooperative learning expe- 
riences, interest grouping, ability grouping, peer 
tutoring, and helping yoimgcr or handicapped chil- 
dren are useful strategies. Tutoring raises one cau- 
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tion* towever Itisfiiiefc»'gift«id&lcbentotiitDr 
others ^ kmg as they want to do so ami as long as 
tteyarealsogivfnoppomattticstowiHfcattlusn-own 

Ftnais on issues. Themes, or Questions 

Cumculum gifted iMdrsi ^xwld provide 
opportunities to woik on ynrcKJlvcd issies, apm- 
ei^l qt^tiom* affil aim in wiiidi jm^^tems odst 
TMs aQows diikbaito titnkpnxh^vdy ami givK 
oppfXctXEBky m eiqdore rHil-wmld jm^^ms 
invcflvingbcabcc^mfsveaiKlafiecti^s^ Thsy 
shCHiid study the future and think cieafiivciy about 
ways to make the wodd a better {dace fitH* all, devd- 
oi±igvali^ ^dOs as citizQiSfaiKictBoinitsiem to 
socket^. 

Op^axtasdtks to n^oa^Jtualize pe^a knowl- 
edge in new fbnns should be given, as should the 
(tece to view ideis fiom a cBffienait po^^KCtive. 
Example: Asking children to make a timeline of 
chn^ in atHlities as ttey grow snd having 

tl^ duft &iags tl^ tts^ 10 do iK»w, ami 
toctointhefutme. 

Role of Methodologist, Technologist, and 
Cmtmwucawr 

Having children take m the roles of mclhoctolo- 
^st, technologist, and asnmimicator ensures a 
papo^ful(MgfflB2^epissm{tik)girai^p{m3a£^&^ 
isti^e-.cpie^cm-.cn'p.i^m-h^ed. Themetho- 
ddic^is— ose wto tidies the way a body of knowl- 
^^islmilt — ^isbei^ understood in tbesdoictt and 
sodai^ia^s. 

TlietKlaxft^l^sivolvesundKaaQding^uang 
tools, sudi as computers, cameras, videoequipment. 
and gi^^c equipment This role can be tau^ in 
math, ccanputer science, ait, industrial arts, graph- 
ics, vkto produciiai, m pixxt^raf^y. 

The ctmunimicator w^, ttm of sharing what is 
lean^(H'fidt,com» in Elfish and lanj oa^arts, 
foreign laogu^ mu^ dai^, theater, ami art 
the^ rdes can be integrated azound intenfiscipli- 
narythanes. By having childr»i actively engagedin 
fining infmmafian within spedfic felds. new in- 
formaticm is leamKL 
£^cBmpIc: AMccmdgradercoulda^umetherole^ 
historian m learning ab(NU the hiftofy of Us hmise. 
He(XRddfjmlout alxmt ^mbsk it was built and what 
styles were like at that tin», who lived in it over its 
hjst(Hy, bow much it sild fts. By integrating this 
mdl»dolcgist role with that ctf tedaK)logist (he 



n agh tmak e siktecrftesi^ built at tto same pgiod 
ami iteir de«ar) {mdcommuniaum' Qt^ c(»ild iztte* 
gntte his histmfeal i&fonnaiicst ami slices in a slicte 
t^X ^ learning is grattly enr^shed. 
I%ase see Agp^i^ H fy^ Qark and Kaplan's 
(1988) Qirxiculum Qiteiia O^cklist 

MiNii^lEig th£ Laming Proc^i^ 

Because infbmiffiimiinthewoiidisckniblingat 
least every three years (Amteson 1986), the most 
valual^ tini^ that ethuaimf can give teigl^ dttl- 
drsi aie the iools for l^kmg learning. These 
indude: 

L iher^arch^dIbf(a-i^»s^nginfmmatiCT 

2. the diixddng skills for p^j^^i^ it 

3. the oeativhy skills fm-ada^ing.modifymg, or 
trassfonnii^ it 

4. the comnnmkaition ddlls f» &mim it {CcAisa 
1987c) 

AltlKxiglialldiildreQ^XHildbeexpt^to^i % 
^dlls, toe is a dfferBux in ba^ tbs trajectory' of 
im^re^ and die end pdm in wh^ &e diildren will 
Stain. Fm'exanlI^,Scraggss8l^&^^^eIi(1988) 
immd that gifted and average childrcn both made 

progie^wbratmightmifflaomcdevioKthatcoupled 
imagery wifli famnor ami poetiy. Howevo'. the 
gifl^l m^ grew gains mid the gains lasted over 
time, winte the scores of the average gnxip dropped 
intfaepostt^ See figure6.1 ftH-atfi^y of ti» 
(fifiereiKes in ti^ smdems* learning trajedones. 
In ackliticm, duldrai must be taugttt tl» study ^dlls 
needed fcrmakii^ good u% of time, {daiming, bdng 
oiganiasd. ami being re^xxisible fi:»- tteir woik. 

Ti» fools netskd :l^li£Bl(mg learning are detailed 
bekm: 

Research Skills 

Gifted diildrs) need research Skills in oider to 
access and man^mlaie information. Theyi^dto 
collect d^ direcdy ftmn subjeos ch" objects, from 
books, from displays of data such as charts and 
ms^ amd tlinw£^ aich tods as film ar^ oxnpurers. 
Research skills for the gifted indude the following: 

1. Advanced library skills: Use of periodicals, 
newspapers, computer databases, and nonbook 
mmxs such as questionnaires, inta%fiews, govem- 
mem ckscomms, materials gathered from indus- 
try or ^smnerce. 

Example: Use of tte SKyclt^jedia to gain informa- 

lien aboit Innming migraitcm and die impact this 

has on their pc^nUaticHL 
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Figure 6.1 : Differences in Learning Trajectories of 
Gifted and Average Students 




2. Dam itt^rpreuition: Use of grajf^, d^its, 
m^. taldes, mm^ st^isticSt and r^eaith (^gn. 

Example: Ccsistnictmg a gr^ to display haw 
maxsy fm^ym^okmses^ck^ mibe class \m, 

3. Repming skiUs: U% of ^^dal leanmig strate- 
gies sack as or&msep^ma^ as well as oudiiKs 
andmjie cafdstostmctuier^ear^iKHetaki2ig;aiKl 

Example: Making a web torn .quesiimis ikmt sol- 
ids, liquids, and gases and ccmveniog thm to a 
single CRitlii^ by paraj^nasiiig them and putting 
them inu) a logical <nds- to guitb research. 

4. Sc^mi^cmiKA^Td^^.' Sdll in raising ques- 
tions aiui uang tO(ds for investigaticHi (ot^rving. 



inferring, comparing, classi^dng, measuring, prc- 
dicting« hypothesizing, omtrolling variables, and 
expeiimenting). 

Example: I^gning an exp^imou to determine 
the types of foods on which molds grow. 

5. Technology: Vst of photogn^y, video pro- 
ducticsi, and compuiers as tools to oihance learning. 

Example: making a slide t^ of the growth of 
molds on diCferem typ^ of foods. 

6. AnattimdB(tf inquiry: P<^g of questions and 
prcH}lems as well as trying to find answei^ to prob- 
i«ns. 

Example: Asking children to list alldie questions 
they can think of related to changes in lemperature. 
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Higher-Order ' kinking Sldlis 

GiHs^ duldren are diaraci^ized by ^^^ality 
to al^^, gemati^, (Rfanize, traasfcnnu ai«l ai^y 
dSxmei «HicQ«s— all td^iex levds of thi^dng. 
Asking diildren to simply demcxistrate memory or 
comprehensicHi is not sifficiemly chaUeiging. 
Tcss^Kis can empk^ <pi(stionii^ ^niegiK tim 

grwips, or tiK entire class timough: 

1 . Anafyzing i^armeaim: Breaking iofoimaticm 
into compcsicnt parts; for example, solving a mul- 
liple-step math story problem. 

2. Thinking cotivergentiy: Bringing infonnation 
together K) provide a cwnplete ans\ver on a clo^- 
ended tc^c; for example, considering the qucstitw 
What are the causes for the changing seasons? 

3. SyfUhesixing irfomasicn: Orgai^zuig, abstract- 
ing, and afiling dements ikk inherent in the <1ata> for 
example, creating a landscape design fortiie ^ixxjl- 
yard and explaining the choice of plants, fonns, and 
spaces. 

4. Thinking divergently: Considering other pos- 
sibilid^ in an open-ended tqjic, for example. What 
would happen if...? or How many other ways can...? 

5. Evaluating irfarmation: EstirfjUshing criicria 
and making judgments; for example, considering 
How can we judge the quality of this an project? 

6. Making itferences: Making an educated guess 
about what is occurring from obscrvatiOTis. For 
example, "I think X is occurring bcamsc of Y (ob- 
servation)" or "I think it is going to rain becau^ 
there are big cumulus clouds in the sky and the wind 
is changing direction." 

7. Making genentiiis^ans: Using funiculars tt) 
find a pattern and build a lule that fits all; for 
example, having kept a log of the weather in Eugene 
for a monfe, make a gcncralizaticm about the nature 
of weather patterns for this region. 

8. Making decisions: Using the facts and weigh- 
ing the evidence to select an object, strategy, or 
action. For example, d tiding how to use the funds 
collected thnougfa the newspaper drive. 

9. Using metacognision: Having an awareness of 
how we think to monitor, plan, and control our 
activities and thoughts. Forexample, helping a child 
to monitor his pacing during a timed test, plan 
strategies for finding information for a report, or 
A^ntrol which type of thinking process he selects for 
solving a particular problem. 

10. Using various languages though:. Using 
verbal, symbolic, figurai, bodily-kinesthctic, and 



emotional modes of thought to understand some- 
thing, remember it, or synthesize information. For 
example, to order fractions fam greatest to least 
requires switching from a symbolic mode (the 
numbers) to a figurai (picture) mode to visualize the 
quantity each fraction represents. 

Cr&itivity 

In order to develop flexible ^jproaches, generate 
new information, and improve ideas or products, 
creative thinking skills are needed. Attitudes of 
curiosiiy, openness, risk-taking, and perspective- 
uking are impoitam to cultivate. A sense of purpose 
and of what tte final product will be is acharactcr- 
isticofcrcativeindividuals(sceGniberl981). When 
a duld is intensely engaged in a project, it is helpful 
if time limits can be flexible and the child's efforts 
can be sui^rted. Helping cMdren find systematic 
ways to solve problems is ais© useful. Teachers 
should help children develop idc appreciation 
of the world around than in order to be open to 
creative possibilities. 

Ethical issues also are importam. Creativity 
without etiiics may lead to such developments as 
nuclear caiastrc^jhes, genocide, or destruction of the 
planet 

Some cc^ponents of creativity arc as follows: 

1. Fluency: Generating many ideas; forexample. 
listing all the words children can think of that they 
associate with "snow." 

2. Flexibility: Changing categories; for exiunple. 
grouping their lists of responses to "snow" into 
diSerent r itegorics or classes and recognizing that 
the same word might fit into several categories. 

3. Originality ■ Differing from the standard an- 
swers; forexample, comparing their lists to others in 
the class. Each child discoveis which words were 
chosen by him or her alone. 

4. Elaboration: Modification for improvement; 
for example, making poems about snow, consider- 
ing senses, feelings, and images, or cutting a very 
intricate snowflake from folded paper. 

5. Curiosity: Impiring and attempting to « is- 
ojver relationships; forexample, wcmdering whether 
all snowflakes really are different. 

Communication Skills 

Teachers can assist gifted children in develop- 
ing their communication skilis in order to share their 
ideas and information through activities such as the 
following: 
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1. Writing: Stories, essays, poetry, jcmmals. 
bocdcs, teosrs for inftmni^cm or qnnicKi, or writuig 
ffltlK^Kiofadass to assisr in thinking. Anexamfde 
is we^y writing thetnes relating to oi^»ng cur- 
ricuium. WhenUusda^iss&KiyinganiKEbgan:^ 
the writii^ tl^ie might be a cosStixxk. 

2. Otkeridem: PtKKogrs^y. ts|«s, radio and 
TV i»o(&^cm. tteater, ait, dai^ body Ismgo^, 
oribid^langtt^es. Fcffa(am{de,agn»q}of gifted 
diil(bennriglu mate adaily fi^^-lIliIIItte i^o ttsm 
I»ogram to be broadcast to ^ first- ami ^coikI- 
grade classes. 

Sntd^Smis 

GUted cixildien tbobA help to develq) ^ood. scidy 
drills such as: 

1. I^amiii^ 

2. U^oftioK 

3. Establi^ai^ h^)Us 

4. ^[psizing 

5. Keeping is^eboc^ and j<mmals 

6. BttCHDing lespcHisit^e 

Modifying Prodticts 

'Bro^i^dms for the gifi«i ^oukl be productHm- 
emed, aixcndingtoR^iztilli (19T7a), because ctevd- 
{^anent of {M«lucts invoIv(s i^is^aduig, (^x^I^ual- 
izing an oKi pdm, aiKi wmking toward a ^}al. 
Gifted cfaildr^ who are a^ustCBsed to stt^^ with 
very litde efibit ch* wiio have many divert ister^ 
may fail to gain the satisfaoioa tfaM «nn« fscm 
readnng closure. PrcKbicts of ^fted diildx^ also 
save as an im^rtant t^sis for evaluatiem of child 
progress. 

Rok qftiie Teacher 

lbs teacher's role is finding legitimate outl^ for 
childrens' wtslts, suggesting ii^esting and un- 
usual fonnats, providing materials supf^ies, 
suggKting '"how to do it** bodes that asast children 
in cknzig their {msjects, andmonitffiing diildrco's ac- 
tividK throughout the development of a ppoduct 

Assisting children in |»0(&ict develoimiem ts&siA. 
vsA |dace undue ^maods on tin teadur. For ex- 
amine, a gifted child can be diieoed to ckvelop 
oeative ideas by woridng with an ol(ter gifted stu- 
dent ujpuldish an article in the schocfli»wi^>^)er. If 
the class is studying communication, the gift^ child 



<»)uld do a cla^ survey and report on v^ther 
tdevision or radio draws die larger auctience. 

Variety (^Products 

Any ai^igimiaic should result in useful {^oducts, 
iKJt just a chunking cnit of rqjt^ti^ infbnn^cm. 
Produce stxMki be ^laied w^ o^l^ interested in 
tton, zKit n^^arily witii ti» wh£de da^ This 
means that ^^mi^sriaee cmtl^ mum be found for 
sharing dam. A vaiKty <tf dum^s ^lould be of- 
fer»L Instead of ti» same dd bock report, for 
«[ffin{^. pnxbia diiAC^ ccmld invcdve: 

• mini books (1 1/2" X 3") 

• chanciBizations (for example, an event at which 
^drm {seser.£ suaies dr^»i as a fav{^te 
diaractcr) 

• diofSQa 

• additional chapi^ to tl» bode 

• transfiDimtfi(m<^bo(deto|^y form 

• aUonative ending 

• vid^of tteautiKS'*si»Q»^(dxiid^xntrayed) 

• suHybf^idingc^^qpiaice 

Commmmnt to QuaiUy, Accuracy, 
Thoroughness 

Wh»i aiaoductis tobe Glared. U^8»ildre|ne%nt 
the child's best efliims by bdng neat, well-organ- 
ized, and fset of rarors, with an attradive fonnm 
({rictuies, dmns, tMm^ or i^iotos). Vdunteers, 
dassocm akies. and parsu hdpers can assist in 
bringing products to tiffiir final fomk. 

Se^'Direction and Selection by Children 

If at all posabte, children ^cmld be encouraged 
tosdedthepiodudfomiatthey will produce. Skills 

help dtildren bectme ^-dlFected are a focal 
poimof gifted education, lime managem^ devd- 
c^aing teaniing omtrests, aiKi iKgtxiatir^ exonpliiy 
^dlls ^sential in both ctevdqnnm of a product and 
autonomy. 

(Note: Extensive portions of this diapter were 
derivKl fttan Cdien, L., DeBu%, M., and Prober, P. 
[1989b3 and from CohKi [!987c].) 
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Cluster? 

Understanding the Interests of 
Young Developmentally Advanced 

Children 



tbs peiscmBltty dtancteri^i^ that mm oaisis- 
t^y di£fei«fiiate ^oio^ gifted chi^b^ fion tl^ 
average peers art their eariy and teicnsc inerests 
and ti» perajvcrancc, aiflwsfaan, and energy to 
pmtm then CTemim 192S, ItoicSke 1939. Jam3 
^ Rf^riison 1985). Yet veiy tittle nsea?^ 1^ 
been <b»e (m the iisai^ (tfgi&ri chikta} 
«(^.^{Hxictf die kx^ituanal wc»k(tf C(to (19r7a, 
1987b, 1987c 19874 1988a, 1988b, 1989a,teiHes5) 
ami bK* md&^ (BiidE 1988; C^S^idi 1989, in 
pie^ Kinpaan 1989). 

Piag» (1970, 1977) nmd dis uast^ m 
gs^ngtoadiikibecaiseti»yhel^ttsim)rea»eqiii- 
libnumaswdiaseiKii^^vty. Inc^berwofds, 
nttere^ are respon5«s vo imbalasas or disequili- 
Ma. He said that imerestso^itd imefl^ualfimc- 
doning, heiiang die cbOd to teild ^mctunN m& 
wiKd^. Fimi^imse, bested that all learning re^ 
(m intere^ a fact alsi txxed by Wbitmoie (19r7). 
who (te^iibt^ the nudity and ease with wbicheven 
uzKierachieving gif^ ^dreo learn wtien Inter- 
ested. 



TWO TYPES OF INTERESTS 

We distinguisl^ two typs of interests in young 
childien (Coh«i 1988b). dq^otdent on Ok source of 
die ^imuJbis. 

Type I-i-^Exteniat SUinuius 

Type I altered aie r^xsi^s to miveity in tlw 
Giviroasttnt. ami die J^ni^cm of sudi h^nst is 
adapKatUHi to meet changes in t£^ enviitmEsent 
In^i^ ini»w objects and aspects or events of tl% 
cnvironinent — for cjiam^^e, a present, a ikw pet, or 



ai^we]tp&tence,si^assiding — stimulate intent 
curic^ and iioerKL 

Type S— Eternal Stimulus 

Type n imiefi^ are re^xns^ to internal dise- 
quilfiaia or imbalances; they are long tarn and in- 
tense. They arc pitmjkcdthrwjigh an imcinal stimu- 
lus — imbalances among and between systems 
(knowte^ a^Kt, poipose. i^^^cal, md percep> 
fual s)^^ms) dm 1^ to BIG QUESTIONS die 
ddld mu^ imi^ to ci9%lar to r^ulaie £Btd balance 
himself or herself in ^ enviroaimcnL The function 
is self-regulaikm. which is also ^i^tive, bringing 
one's s^ta&s imo a balimce. 

Type n i]^iess are characterized by: 

1. Involvemms that endure over long periods (over 
two mos^ in a child o>Mr 2) 

2. Imeasityc^atteuuxisiKiimwillingi:^ to leave 
ll» activity 

3. Qoesticm- or prc^^i-focus^ with a wiliing- 
ness to tackle difficaldes 

4. Ex^mling to evef-wi^ning areas widi d^ de- 
veIq»iieaK(^inf8mtIeexperti^ and penneable 
to odi» areas of life 

5. Fama^ life fcK^ising (Hi tiffi im»^ 

6. Measure acd exdten^ (Cdmi 1988b) 



PATTERNS OF INTEREST 
DEVELOPMENT 

hiiei^ dcvcit^ at dw "ccaer of ^tion" (Cdien 
1985) wtere die dnld's neurological and biological 
inheritance meets events in the ^tdal and physical 
cnvircwiment, fcmning around disequidbria (imbal- 
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ances). Rather than random occurrences, these 
interests were fouiKi to be i^oured ansimd th^es, 
tiie cc»e, the Gcmstam and recnuring motif that giv^ 
ccdierence to the evtMig uttered (I^irara 1984). 
They are hypoteized to ari» firc»o deq} di^uili- 
bnac»'imhalai^esattheuiK(S^^islevdam{sigor 
within systems, c(^ptiling a qu^ 

Themes arc these major questions orquests around 
which ate oii^nizes ote's i^si^s, ooe*s sy^ans, 
and ms's Msinm memp. to make ssise of tbe 
world and one's place in it T!^^giveapiat»nto 
interests, serving as vectors or trajectories for inter- 
est devclcimicaL R^-thel^^d^ldrenQlseived, 
ttKm« are cpdte evi(tes by age ibur. ^d ft»- a tew, 
evraeaili^. 

T%entes and Var '%^!m 

Six major themes and tixir variations were found 

in d» Ejects sudiffii iCatm 1988b, Cd»Q in 
pr^). They are(l)comicd.(2)naiure/iaiftme,(3} 
putting it ^ to^t^, (4) itlaticaiship^ (5) 
^stib^iC^Btpe^ive, md (6) symbds mi. symbd 
systems. In each theme, the lowing vaiiaticais 
werefomkL 

Theme I Varieuwns: Control 

1. C(Hitrol-~TbecliiId^(«i^^heinclni^(rf^ 
^anddtt world, in ai^iiitere^ as being 
Supcnnan, or &<:!cducting an oidKsstra. 

2. Mastery--Thechildprariiccsgj^iimastics,apiece 
of music, or drawing horses to perfect tbcm. 

3. ActioD/Movcmcsu — PUying ball. numing, jan^>- 
ing, dancing, and so fmih, 

4. Power— Interest io objects oi power external to 
the child, such as cars, volcanoes, ct mask fig- 
ures. 

5. RulesA^dcr/Limits — ^The parameters, require- 
ments, structure, and organization of thinp. 
evHits, feelings. 

6. Adventure/EsplofatioD — The child seeks oppor- 
tunities to explore or advcntme independently. 
"Leave me here in the woods; I want to explore" 
(girl ap 3 1/2). 

7. IndependeiKe/Do itmyself— "1 dood it myself !"; 
atiempss at dressing, feeding, reading. 

8. Getting Attention — "Look at me, watch me!"; 
constant calling attention to self. 

9. Experimeataiico— -The child ac'j up experiments 
and tries to prove her hypothesis; "When I leave 
these mushrooms in water, they will turn blue." 



Theme 2 Variations: Nantre-Numu j 

1. Nature — A profound inierest in plants, animals 
and other aspects of the natural world. 

Z Nurture — Caring for, loving, dr^sing. The child 
makes a habitat for the baby fish in the creek, 
dresses her cat, hugs and cuddles her doll. 

3. Belonging — C^hiccti with being part of groups , 
pATticulariy families. 

Theme 3 Varioiions: Putting It All Together 

1. Pulling it all together — Seen as intoest in puzzles. 
Legos or blocks, m^ and globes. 

1 Mcaning/foactioQ of objects— What is it? What 
does this do? 

3. How thmgs wcslc — Asking questions about, or 
taking things apvt to figure out bow things 

WOTk. 

4. l^lationships — Cause and effe'^t (not social), 
s^jch as interest in light switches and computer 
keys. "What happens if I hit two keys at the same 
Time?" 

5. Origins — How thinp begin. "What was the 
very first seed?" 

6. Tran^wmations — ^Intffest in trunsforaie- toys, 
costumes and dressing up, clay play. 

7. Understanding world/life — ^Interest in peopi' 
languages of different lands, life cycles. 

S Expwimcating with objects — "What happei^ d 
I put water in the gas tank?" 

Them£ 4 Variations: People/ Relations hips 

1. P«5pie {m2zles — ^The diild spoids considerable 
time observingpeople and asking qnestioos about 
their behavior; "Why is thai man shouting at the 
lady?" 

2. People rclauonships-— Interests in relating to 
people; understanding family roles and relation- 
ships; "Who is Daddy's brother to me?" 

3. Being liked, 

4. Friends^f'Companionship. 

5. Comm u nic at ing — Getting one's ideas acioss; 
"It's my mm to tell a story." 

6. Morality — Coocem with good/bad; proper be- 
havior, world problems, 

7. Feelings — Awareness and sensitivity to how 
another feels; "Arc you sad. Mommy?" 

8. Imiiaticm— Doing what mommy or daddy does; 
sitting at his desk and working on his papers 
white mom marks tests. 
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9. I^es~Taking<»di£f«eitt roles, st^ as being 
Qndei^ia or the Big Bad W(^. 

10. Hoping peqpl&— Sening the table; offMmg lo 
hdp with cooking; washing tte can telping 
grandpa cross the streeL 

Theme 5 Variaiums: Aestf^c/Expnssive 

1. A«tli«ic--Seaativiiy to ami d^i^ in beauty 
and appreciaiic« of ibe arts; making subtle ob- 
savatkms;{^>ram^ to the world. A21/2ye8r 
old says, "Mosmny, sec how the tnist painted liw 
sh»kiw(^tl»i^nis(mti»sai»i? HowiHetiyit 
isr 

2. Artistic expr^sic» — ^pte^icm dnoit^ ite 
visual ms. 

3. Musical oq^esskHi — ^Expressttm thiou^ mu- 
sic. 

4. ExfHesdoa (^Kfal)— Comtnning areas of 

f»«ssica; as m and »Hig: acting; eiq»i^sive 
body movemcnL 

5. ^tsuaUty — H^duld revels in plea^ir^ to tlie 
s«ises; raiding a blanks ov» l»r cheek; de- 
limiting in tasting sm^hii^. 

6. £xpressingfi»Ungs---ThechiUletsl»rfeeUngs 
be k!K>w& im opposei to inmm in other's 
feetinp (see Thane 4, VanaiicBi 7). 

Theme 6 Variations: Symbols and Symbol 
Systms 

1. CogmtiveskiIlacqoisitt(Si---'n»^dw<»kscm 
leaxnmg words, btt^, numbers. 

Z Me^ung/Fimcti{m (Semantic)— What does P- 
A-Bmean? What ^ses this n??jkr)&? 

3. R^8-^ — Iniea^ in iK)wdifi(s«3tt lan- 
guage are v,Tittai; iimges. 

4. Symbdls— Inters in what synzliols stand for, 
decocUng; watiting to team different ways to say 
or write a wad or number. 

5. Abstracii(ms — Looking for matfaanaticai or 
other relationships. 

Determining the Theme 

TIk same interest may evidence different ihsmcs. 
11% theme is determined through studying tibe activ- 
ity of the child, the fantasy play, and the questions 
{inferred or asked) in an imerea over time. For 
exam^e, many children are intere^ in animals, 
but this inters could actually evid^t^ any of ti» 
sixthem^: 



Home l—Comr&i: Teaching ttm to sit, roll 
over. 

Theae l-^mm^mure: Petting, having, cud- 
pe^ cj^^ing it up; makii^ habitatn hr h. 

Tlieaie S-^Futting-Jt-M-Togetker. -^Mming all 

abomtlttiiManbcrs of the i %i ftanily, whale family. 

Tbcane 4 — PeopldRelmkmships: Unlikely here — 

P«*aps how peqde look like/are like animals or 

role playing; humanizing animals. 

Theme 5 — AesthetidExpressive: Drawing horses: 

pleasure in (^ch^ and beauty of birds or butterflies . 

"Theme 6—Symbology: Writing lists of animals; 

filing names; reading about animals. 

Sometimes an interest may be an aspect of more 
than one theme. For example, one ten year old's 
passion fbrlKsr^ forthre«-and-ane-half 5rears brings 
together her nature-nurtuic U^me (petting, brusli- 
ing, lacking hooves, feeding carrots, apples), her 
contiol-indcpendcncc theme (riding, jura^g), and 
her aesttetic-expre^vc theme (she draws and sculpts 
horses constantly and hss made over 500 horse 
drawinp over the years). Wten an interest meets at 
the confluence of several themes, it appears to be 
very intense and of long duration. 



THE UNIVERSAL CONTROL 
THEME 

Every child studied exhibited at least one vari- 
ation of Theme I, Control. This theme appears to be 
basic to healthy development, an aspeciof self-regu- 
lation, the gaining of control of the self and the world 
(Cohen 1989a). 

Finding the omtrol theme or variaticais of it in all 
iMrty-two bright young subjects was unexpected, 
since control ai!d power are more typncally assod- 
ated with masculinity (Forisha 1978). The only 
significant difference here was that boys >vere more 
interested in the power variation, nperaiioxialized as 
interest in objeds with force, spceo, and mobility 
external to them, such as cars, jets, or volcanoes; 
52-9 percent of the boys and cmly 20 percent of the 
giris cksncHistratcd this theme variation. 

Whether the control theme is found in all young 
children or in just gifted-creative ones should be re- 
searched This control theme is evidence of the 
attempt to regulate tte self and the world in which 
or*; functic^is. 
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INTERESTS, INNER CONFLICT, 
AND SELF-REGULATION 

Inter^cms in the esvinHunsu Ox^ ^Kial and 
I^ysical) as well as imiaractkms wi^ and among 
(mt*s systems lead to pusuit of catain teg ques- 
tioos, tte <piests uiK^ying die d^nes, f^sg^yed 
duoiighintensepui^ofixnsie^. Aniittei^isdie 
ob^rv^e mmifestatkHi of ti» tteme ot ttoo^. 
Inters offer tte ^ald die Of^xntumty to teing to 

Wl^ a diild is (teepiy iimdved in a particular 
pursuit, 1^ fmtasies ai»l ttKmghts focus cm dmt area. 
Ttoru^ invcdvem^ ia self-s^a»i iitter^. ibs 
c^ild ^s with die im^ struggte g(^g GO, muc^ 
as Betdd^ ( 1977) so^^^ in die child's Usd- 
nation with paidcuiar fairy tal«. Weomdiinkof 
tl^se stni^les in tte una»scious as dis^juililHia, 
or imbalance to tte systsns. Throu^ tl^se in- 
vdvem^tts, die dnid it^uiaies l»i%if . 

Inters, like faiiy tales, help d^ ddld find scdu- 
dcms to piesang difficuldes. As wid! fairy ta^ 
a c^iM has gaii^ all ^ can fTEsn a particular 
intKcst, ddier because the probion has b^ re- 
solved, she has foui«S a better mter^ to (teal with 
ti» amflict, she may temporarily (or pamazKsoly) 
dxq} th^ inters mi mjoy ani^r ch», usually 
based on the same thane or another dominant thcms. 

AiKl as B^tkheim i»3^ with fairy tales, inteiests 
iiK}uldiu)t be expMsedcn' regulated by aduli£« We 
httve to "find me»iing in life, ^curity in oursdves 
Vy having uiKteisood aiKl personal pnri}l@ns 
on our own, ntx by having tiKm e^^aizK^ by oilers'* 
(Bmicteim 1977). 

Imei ^he]^achikltodeveIqpaself-«mceptas 
wellasresc^veinnsrconflicts. AI»CTis(1983)iK»ed 
that $eif-cc»»^ (fetives fnmi tht integradm of an 
tte dnld's operieiKxs and images; dK physical self 
ai»l how d]e body fiiQcticsis; the sodal self aiKS how 
(me is perceived and respond«i to by mi»rs; die real 
sdf and how (s» compare wi di c^o^ md the idbal 
Kdf ai^ tl« image <rf what mis a^ares to — oi«'s 
abslidffis, atdmdes. rel^<»ships. 

Wl»n adulde^qilores animere^in<^>th, v^^tt^ 
it is being a fireman, uiKiemanding volcanoes, ma- 
nipulating munbers, or playing a violin. d» wotking 
duough of die disequilibrium Piaget described is a 
way of integrating ont's experieuces aiKi images and 
reaving unconscious cmOicts. 

Abroms (1983) noted diat ^-imagc is jeopard- 
ized by discr^andes between the r>,al self and d^ 



i(tealself. When a child aspires K)bili^g a powers, 
hdpfid fiiman, fcrexamfje, 1^ is trying to attain his 
ideals. ThisimerestfflKidK&ntasyofbeing help- 
ful, l^ave azKlstrtBigt^p thelitde diild deal with his 
own filings (^helpl^ai^s, fear and weakn^, his 
real^. Qeariy, stqjpc^ting interests is both impor- 
tant and necessary for die (tevdc^ent of a healthy 



IMPLICATIONS FOR PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 

Pamots and te^^iers ^jould .'une in to die child's 
invdvCTieits. Tte young duld's int^nests are very 
impcmam and rqaes^ an ^tm|tt to regulaie die 
^ ami gain equilibrium by answoing important 
quesd<^ for him or her^. Fareiss and ceiKd^rs 
can l^p fadlitate intent by «qx^iig die cMld to 
Ttew ide^ arKi imere^ suj^xmmg direct r^e^ 

Mp, exteiuiing die in^r^ and figuring out die 
pfofcmnd que^Gns. 

Exposing the Child to New Ideas and 
Interests 

Ycmng ddldrm s^KMd be expend to many expe- 
riecKses diat may c^ien new ^tcxm to imers^ involve- 
ment The more d^d^nes are involved, the more 
UMy is a kmg-ierm enga^nent in a new interest, 
represeiaing a shift from Type I u> Type n interests. 

Supporting Direct Requests for Help 

Loving adults siKJuId support ths child's mim 
r^uests for iKlp. **Cm yoa me tear ofT die 
Scotdi tape?" or *'^ase help me make jeiked v«ii- 



Eictendlng the Interest 

When a child is interest in a particular area, die 
teadier or parsnt can offer a toy. game, book, or 
material diat extends die understandings ^xnit that 
imerest or links the -nteiest to a r^at^ area. For 
exam|^„ a kindergartn^fa^inated with frogs could 
be ofien^ a bocri^ about amphit^ans aiKl read to 
about toads or salamanders. She mi^ ^ to a pet 
store to look at different types of amfrtiibians. She 
might be read a book about repdlcs to see whedier 
lizards, turdes, and snakes are ^so of inteim. Other 
diildren'sinterests can be extended by gettingbooks 
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s&xm a tqpic of iuvc^vement from tbz library, oiffisr- 
ing a smple motor for Lego materials, or showing a 
child how to make a wax resist of craytm and 
watercolors. 

Figuring Out the Profound Questions 

Bnally , the invd vesn«its can be (^^rv«l and the 
child's deep qii^ois figur»iout, with an of^ of a 
question, a book, or an extoi^m to a new ijserest at 
the n^t moment U is impoitam for the adult to 
allow the diild to ^sMy own qt^on. Wait 
until the activity is waning befi»ie oSeiing an exten- 
sion. Tbe io^xntam thing is mxt to impose on tl^ 
wfsk of the diild ttie answering of his own que^ 

¥m examine, tlK little gid interested in frogs 
de^bed above mi^ have a deep quesHcm about 
numuing animals. M Qns same time, sIk may be 
concem^l about being a tittle child Learning 
about, taidng caie ctf. and bdng in diar^ of snail 
animals gives 1^ a of power ai»i osttroL 

Tea{±eis catM vsssh to im»est-ti^es: some 
with tlK wfxAe dass, peihafs m tt^atic units; 
c^i»s fbrimfividual diildren, pexh^ throu^ti^e 
&DSBTS. Fbra£am|^,ifa(Mdhasaputting-it-aU- 
togeifaer ti»me, is ndg^ e^peddly ^joy gi^ygm- 
lAiy, music, g^snetric pizzl^, or attifixite pmes, 
learning sboat ths bcmiKlaries— tte biggest, small- 
est, olde^ taller IcKidest, or softest. Suchadiild 
mi^ relish techniques such as mind mapping, 
ivebbing, fincfing as^aticms or relationsMps, us- 
ing reflective abstraction <m- puuinf into relation- 
ship, synthesizmg (Cohen 1985. 1987c). 

For children with apower variaticsi on ibi ccMUrcd 



tlmie, rockelTy, aviaticm, and volcaiuses are natu- 
rals. Sudicluldren(orthoK with a control theme) 
would enjoy fantasiring abc^t tl^ magical power 
they would moa want in a story they write. Ideas for 
teadnng and {^renting lo inteiest-tl^mes will be 
discussed in duster S. 



RELATIONSHIP TO ADULT 
CREATIVITY AND 
PRODUCTTVITY 

It may be that the tt^es of early childhood 
KtaWish tiK **(»nters of acticm," the fiscal points for 
inteie^ develc^ment, ^ wim Gruber (1981) calls 
''enteritises** in adult oieators. Ttis^ enterpri^ 
couM be traisd bai^cward (as i^nara [1984] and 
Watu^ [1985] have (ksm with ^iults) to determine 
what ^euliesttii«n« are. HiisbK^esirKreas- 
ingly difficult the ddertl^ creator is. or if or she 
is no longer alive. The involvments of very early 
childhood ^ tl^e izufividoals can only be sj^u- 
latedupon. Y^apassicmateinterestinmakingorder 
out of mati^ in a bag, putting an the Modes into a 
box in a particular way, or anangng the craycm by 
colors by a twoity-thr^-mcstth-old baby may be an 
indicaticm of a lifetime of invcdveanent with making 
Older of di^jarate i^as, a theme for a lifetime. 
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Chapter 8 

Organizing for Instruction 



Gifi^ diildr^*s imtmctioiial n^ls be m€i 
is tlM regular classsoom wton U is oi:piiiz«i to 

^BiUy iK&isd to tlK amkulian and liftle is ever 
delet&d. tiK vsssi^ is with ti^^ to cover 
miK^tsiitcayinlimitedtime. By teidliii^thCTati- 
canyaKtA^byuaogfeanrntgceaietstoofi^dKacK 
that mtct both academic and imsrest needs, the pri- 
mary or kindergarten teacher can meet the needs of 
all daldrrain tte dassroom. 

Id acUiiticsi, grcmpliig ^ted diildren togc^ier fcH* 
panofttKirdayisiiecKsary. This »)ciala^p^ will 
be discusKd in iim wsxl closer. 



THEMATIC TEACHING 

One way to <^xver (fi£G»mtta^ I instn^tum is 
&raa^c teadiii]^. A theme {Kovic^ a fo^ 
fc»'|damux^ Stiuiratsadii^ more in t»sc skins 
aisi retain more of the sub^ contem wfaea te^tos 
integr^ the subject areas (K^flw 1986). Thet^ies 
are di^rem fitsn units in that ti»y cro^ subject 
lines and integn^etemeatsfresQ^reral subjects — 
^ Appendix I for sugi^ted Broad-Based Th^^ 
In Kldition, teadnng tt^^f^y i»ovi<tes parame- 
t»s i^icmary to stniome tt^ c^d's que^(Hffi and 
inv^gmicKis dsd to allow exploraticsi of individual 
interests and concerns. 

Planning Around Themes 

An effective planning technique to be used in 
nmjtmctkm with a thane, question, or issue is called 
webWftg(s« figure 8.1: Rra-Grade Planning Web). 
In wel^g, the cms^, ^Idlls, and processes are 
interrelated. CMdren dm ai»lsi^d be involved in 
the weUnng proc^. Cnheriqi^aial learning strate- 
gic can also be hdpfiil figure 8.2: Groups of 
Patxems). Learoingactiviiies,»»nmunity resources, 
projects, research, reeling material, math problems, 
and SK) forth are pUuu^ around the th»ne. 

Themes last for vaiied lengths of time. They may 
last fm as little as a week or two or for up to a year. 



Since gifted chil(ben rypci^y sustain intraest in a 
subj«:t fioi an extsasive tinK, th^es th^ last \(m^x 
may su& ttem. 

Th^natic T^ching Opdom 

H^n^uic t^K^Ung cm occur in several ways. 
C3K»^nganqHxmwi]I<^)»iicnwl»ti»rateacher, 
a gratte tevtd, a ^lod, os a diaii^ untten^kes dK 
proc^ te^hing Uiematically. 

1. A an^tead^ded^ 10 deveiq) integrated, 
ihemaiic mm and develops his or her yearly 
plan by relating the skills and ccaicqjls he is 
required to teac^ to erne cr more themes. 

2. A grade level elects to plan according to a theme. 
They n^^y sele '4 a specific theme, for example, 
"jomneys," to be their grade-level theme year 
after year or tl^ may s^ct a different tl»me 
each tsm(^ year. 

3. Atbamis^qHoedsdiodwidr.ftB-a)^. The 
cCHtteot and con^Iexity of the studies would 
vary according togradelevd or grouf^gmedtod. 

4. A ^strict KlecQspecifte grade-lev^ themes (o 
becoveed «' itom^atakes a di^rictwide smdy 
ci esiB then» at all the gracte levels. 

E^entiat Learning Skills and Common 
Cuniculum 

A grid w^ used to juxt^xjse Es^xtial Learning 
Sldlls; Cfflnmcm Cuniculum G^ls; aiid ti]^ prcx^ess. 
prtxlua, osntemmodifications ^tairie for jtnmg 
gifted studoits. This grid, ccmtatn^ in three tables 
{sressited in this dm{^. is ad^Jt^ fitHn Kaplan's 
(1986) grid for <kvek)ping differentiated curricu- 
lum. T!^ learning activitiK are ofgatnmi^:anxiing 
to tlKdr dcaniimns subj^ area. This organizational 
stitichuvwasu»dasania£terofc«ivmence. The 
Es^itial Learning Skills and Ccanmon Cuniculum 
G<»Is arc also organized by subject area. However, 
tl«interdisd;dinary nature of them^ fr^ tlK teacher 
from thinking alcmg rigid subjea Unes. 

The planning grid provides the teacher with ac- 
tivities related to sample themes and identifies the 
uodeiiying skills intr^ced and reinforced for each. 
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Figure 8.1; First -GnAOE Planning Web 
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Figure 8 2: Groups of Patterns 



jReadlng/Prose| 

simflies 
codfiS 

sdVi'Cftiscr mis 

faifytaies 

almanacs 
picture books/iSus{fatk>n 



Poetry | 



diamantes 
n^ne poems 
bee shape poems 



Science 



wealhcf patterns 

season® cycN« 
consleQafions 
crystal fofmatkms 



Mathematics | 

^<m^trlc pro^$sk»ns 
nr^^m^ie & natural pattarns 

& hiasr c^imdars 
feiw maarsiifemfiftt i 
tangrams I 
origami | 



doihing 
c/afts 
lods 
dance 
nnisic 
toys 




Folk Art 



togtc 
visuatixation 



inking | 



palm-feadti^ 
lamliy traits 




Teadiers may wish to expami ttm grid or devdlc^ 
Ufflir awn around anoti^ ^mae, Tbe st^ for 
develops:^ such a grid are as 

1, Reviewr^piimiccHirs^of mdy forttegr^ 
level, lisdiig tt»% in adimms uadn «Ri^ sea 
t^diop, sikIi as Sodal Smdi^ SkaHKC i&aidi, 
Uteranue, Art, Mtt^ and Physical Edi^atkm. 

2, Look across tteu^ics under eadi heading. Are 
th»e any that b^n to **swim'* tenths? Can 
ym find a tbesa& tlot fi^ i^veral sidi^as at 
once? Reamfflged»(»d^ifiMKSsasy. Soda! 
saiuSi^ £S c^CT a good stanio^ hase, because fre- 
fpi^itly there is a k}g^ chrcmological cs^. 

3. Begin {dsmning by geaefUii^ <pre^ics» ami 
ix^icepts around tiied^me, trying to iiK^tnpQra&e 
as many sldBs mi requiml cuni^tlar units as 

4. Refa-&>dteEssentialLeaniing3dIlstt)i<lte!ttiiy 
^ basic r^uiFSl ^dUs Out must he tau^ to all 
tl» diildreQ mi list theoL 

A kii»leifan«i tead^, ftH'examp^, might 
annmd a t^^ne of "Me.** iiHsoipoiasing ^isKe units 
on txKiy parts and cm senses with a social studies unit 
m famHy tied togette* widi matti, reeling/language 
arts, mu^c, and m «cperisi^. 

SimOarities and Differoitts— A 
Kinder^rt^D Theme 

AiK)ther pc^ible diem^c o^xm from to 
develq) imegrated. timatic units thn»i^s»it t»» 
yeai is Similarities and Di£fersice& Kiiu^iganen- 
ag^ ^mteits are required to distinguish amcmg 
lettersc»mds,mathem8ticalsymbcds,aBdmany other 
asp»^ ai dKir wor^ An lOK^^ng dieme of 
Similarities and DifllHg^ will provkte a basis for 
(^Hfiinual investigaticm and i^uificaticm of gaiend 
dtaracterisics of cbjscts and w^iat makes than 
similar and different fiicsn ant^her. H^ecplo- 
ration of Similarities ami I^mawes leads inU) clas- 
sification, ctsi^mri^ and all kinds £^ activities and 
discussiofis. 

One way to an ovoall dM»ne of Similaritia 
and Diff^renc^ might be to dK)o% three different 
cultures to compare aiKiex{dore throughout tte year. 
Part of thc^ e^qidoratirais of culture mi^ii^u^ a 
c(nnparison of fairy tales. Stud^ could look at 
different illustrations, different cultural versicHis, 
snd authors of differeiu cultural l^ckgrounds. 
Another area for comj^rison might focus cm build- 
ings. 



TIk grid in 8. 1 offers sevaral activities based 
m an undsiying thsme Similaiities imd DifS^- 
eiKes, uang Kaidara*s cmmt, {mxe^ product 
i^qnt^^ ItismeamcHilyasanotample. Teadieis 
m^ wi^ to devdic^ their own activities according 
to diis (»* a differem tlHsne. 

Chaages— A Grade 1 Th^ne 

A firK-gr»fe te^h^ mi^ opt to {ft^ the year's 
curriculum around the dieme of "Changes." Hrst 
giaitos are fsdbsiAy atiHuin^ a Ml day of imi^c 
school for the &st time. Many new demands are 
placed on them. Hie dieme Changes offers an 
opportunity for much self-study so appropriate for 
yan^teis at this ^ocomic smge. At tte same 
tin^ diange is uinquitoiis ami can lead tt» chiklren 
into a multitude of studies about the world around 
ti^n. 

f^e^taoqd^ of activities l^ised (m tt» theme of 
Qiange^ !»e ttm grUI in tatde %2. 

Hanning around she d^im ^lould involve the 
^ttctess. Mudi <fiagtK^ of audeitts' kiK>wledge 
ami imot^ can occur Airii^ a poop vtdtAm% 
Bs^osL AsktSxm^emq^x&&€m, Whatisdiange'/ 
Can tiiey sss it? What has diai^sl about thm- 
sdves? Is there anythii^th^ckxsiKXdiange? 

A {dfflming web can devdop and exi»nd iwer 
time. A£5wiiunxh^^andong(^i»tiviti«wilI 
help to formula indents* uisterstanding of the 
theme as well as tri^eriKwimeresis. Here are scsne 
exam{^ of sack a^viti«: 

• Have smloits create a grafductinuslme d^(^b- 
ii^ chai^ in Uieir devdcpnem &om birth to 
^yeu^of age. 

• Genninate alf alf & or radish seeds or plant an herb 
gard»i «4ule di^ e^^erve and illustrate the 
dianges th^ ^ daily. 

• Hsve students keq) a jcmmal with d^aiptions 
c^disn^ in tte clas^oc»n envinnmient sea- 
scMial changes. 

• Keepaclassreo^rdof teedil<^ 

• Makeaciassnx^coIlectifHKtfUiingsthatdonot 
sem to change (fingerimms ai»j bloodtype 
provide two im»esting examines). 

Fmther (tevelt^xnent and extension of tiie central 
thsmt Changes can incoiporate individual interests 
in learning centers and self-selected projects. While 
die teacher may provi(!te actinditi^ that are important 
for all the dnldtcn to engage in, tii»nes and learning 
centers couple to supply opportunities for each child 
topursue his orl^rown area of interest Considerthe 
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underlymg imnest-ti^es desoit^ in ch^ner 7. 
A few ^viti« that (teiive fttm this ti^e of 
Changes rela^ to im«sst-d^^ are as fdlows: 

• A siu<}y of how urban developmeni affects ani- 
mal pecking order or the food chain would be of 
iniram K> ^ildren wiiii a stnmg ^mind A^itt. 

• A chiU (Rirsiing an inioest in nmnr^mntoie 
nu^ warn to diti^K m aiisul ad^ 
wkm. Incubating eggs and wau:hing them batch 
^K^iuM ^ti^ tte imerKts of ti^ diild. 

• A child characterized by m aesthetic/expressive 
intEieawoaktnah^woricaitteartceiHerimxing 
&Aom and exploring how different ^lad^s are 
cteat fd . 

• Leannof imw(8»ctsiigea£ti^^^i»^isa» 
(&xxiain<^ the pttUibg4t-aU-ui^h^ thane. A 
sciet^ ce^er v^^e a dii*^ may ^spmmsaat 
with changes of fonn and state would be ^jpro- 
priate. For example, allow the children vo work 
with pc«ery clay; leave their work out to dry and 
eventually fire some of their croations or experi- 
ment with warm and cold plasticine clay. Mix 
sul^ilaiM:^ vith waiR. Why (b di^ve 
^dnlecstMrs settle? 

• Psrovidii^ a tap recorder widi a tdankmsetie 
affords the child ixuerested m people/ relation- 
ships «• with an expressive theme -^pprii umity 
U> experiment with voice uianges, dramatic 
readings, interviews of dassmates and visitors 
to the classroom 

• Create a display of diff^ent alphabets for the 
child who loves symbols. Allow him/her to 
discover how some Greek letters were ch^ed 
and are used today in our alphabet 

These are but a few ideas how to extend and 
individualize learning experiences plamied around a 
central theme. For more suggestions, Tfer to the 
first-grade planning web in figure 8.1. 

Patterns — Grade 2 

The suggested second-grade theme 'Tattems" 
incorporates both "Similarities and Differences" 
and "Changes." Like the other two themes, "Pat- 
terns" yields a wealth of real -world topics to explore. 
TTie planning grid in table 8.3 offers suggestions for 
diffeimiaQng the cumculum. In adcfition, the teacher 
should look for ways to extend the learning and 
provide individualized options based on the stu- 
dents' interests. Additional examples of patterns are 
displayed graphically in figure 8.2. 



• Studies of weather patterns, growth cycles, und 
a variety of literature that examines issues of 
power such as tall tal^, myths, sad legends will 
fascinate the child with a control inieresL 

• Children who share an interest in nature/nurture 
win enjoy opportunibes to investigate patterns 
of animal migrations how animals camoflage 
themselves. Films aiKi shdes are useful as well 
as dry ami a collecticm of natural objects to 
create their own animal habitats. 

• The acstheticMxprcssive child might enjoy 
rhythms, selling poems to music, and creating 
various patterned art at the art csmei. 

• A visual disphiy of diffCTCnt types cf architec- 
ture and buildings can digger the interests of a 
chiM who pursues iputting-it-all-to^ther theme. 
Se'. up an area wtere this diild can work with 
blocks, LcgtK, and other building ma OTals to 
further extend the child's inierKts. 1 agrams 
are a fun extension of this activity in geometry. 

• An intcnjst in people/relationships can spark 
drama projects sudi as acting om folktales, cre- 
ating scei»s, and writing dialogue. 

• A center for teealdng codes and CTeating palin- 
drome, wiil delight the child with an interest in 
syrobcls. 

Many oihtT a jsvities and centers can be spun 
around this thctie. 



LEARNPNG CENTERS: 
TEACHING TO INTEREST 
THEMES 

Learning centers provide opportunities for the 
children to explore topics of interest independently 
and at their own rate. They can int-jest a: d benefit 
all the children in the classroom. Learning centers 
ensure that students are able to move at a pace 
appropriate to their abilities , while encouragingthem 
to become self-diiectcd through stimulating and 
purposeful activities. 

Learning centers can be used to provide individu- 
alized activities irlated to a theme, or they may be 
used iTKlepejidenily of a theme. The teacher may ad- 
minister interest inventories to the children to help in 
determining specific activities of interest to the 
children. 

Another way to detemiiiie children's inicrest- 
themf.s is to set up six learning centers, one for each 
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Table 8.1: Kindergarten Theme: Similarities and Differences 



Essential 
Learning SIcliis 


Concept/Context 


— Process — ---^v 
Higher-Level _ /^,„ 
Thinking SIcilis Research Siiiils 
(Enrtchment) 


Products 


5. Generate, organize, 
exjpt^ and ^/a^e kfsas. 
1.5 Rec^iteeanduse 
^on^ric paffems, relidion- 
sh^ smd principles to 
d^ofi>e and dassHy. 


Introductory 

Exaii^les similarities and 

dHferences 

Math 


Identify essential character- 
istics that lead tc dassifica- 
lion. 


Use magazines, pictures 
and picture books to locate 
exarnpies. 


Ofaanfes aeornetric shaoes 
according to similarities and 
differences; explain. 


6.1(a) klentily^neral 
charadeiistics of objects 
wNdi mke Item sln^r 
ar»d different from one 


Social Studies 
Ala//) (charts) 

Similanties and differences 
occur among people. 


Apply similarities and 
differences to the character- 
istics of people. Represent 
information in chart fonri. 


Cofiduct interviews to gain 


Construct a dassroom chart 
that lists chare«:teristics of 
each child. Check tor 
similarities and differences. 


2.1 Idmitify main ideas, 
stifqxmiT^ details, facts and 
opinions jHeserti«i in 
mUm, oral and v^md 
torrmrts. 


Languaga Arts— Reading 
Tto same story may be 
interpreted differently by 
different people as evi- 
denced by 8KJ8lra>bns. 


Investigate and analyze the 
use of illustrations in a 
sampfing of several fairv 
tales. 


Use picture bod^s to 
cmipare Illustrations of 
f e^rrsrf versions of the 
same fairy tale. 


Explain how illustrations 
vary the experience of 
sharing a picture book. 


5. Qensrate. ofoanize. 
&xpf^ and ^^jate Ideas. 
6. 1 (a) kten% charaderis- 
tks d dbjents whidi make 
them sbnitar ar J cfifferent 
from one aiK^tfer. 


SciancB — Art 

Nature is full of simifanties 

and differences. 


Find the similarilies of 
animals as a group, then 
compare differences within 
the group. 


Research different catego- 
ries of animals through 
pers(xial experience and 
pertiaps a ir^ to the zoo. 
Use magazines to locate 
examples. 


pfctures of animals acxxjrd- 
hg to similarities and 
differences. 


4.3 Di^inpjlsh and inHsfpret 
sounds of nature, (arxiuage, 
music and environmenl. 


SdencQ 

Similarities and differences 
in nature 


Identify different sounds that 
occur In nature. 


Draw logical conclusions 
from infonnation presented. 


Discuss whether different 
sourxls occur in nature or 
are man made. 


6.1(a) Identify general 
chafader^l(^ of dbjects 
that ma^e them simi^ and 
(Afferent from one another. 


Laryguage Arts— Reading 
Similarities and differences 
occur in language 


Discuss how language 
patterns may be similar in 
diffefent languages. 


Use resources available 
such as fcHlingual students. 


Pdnt out similarities and 
differences in English and in 
words from different lan- 
guages that have the same 
meaning. 



Table 8.1: Kindergarten Theme: Similarities and Differences (Continued) 



Essential 
Learning Siciils 



3.1 Cnnpreliend the 
farmed meanir^s <rf vwitt^, 
o«al and visual ccmmuriica- 



Concept/Context 



4.3 Distinguish and Ner» 
pret sounds of tmwB, 
language, music and 



5. Generate, organize, 
express and ^atuate ideas 



SftnitoW^ and differences 
cxxAirlnajftur^. 



PttysmtEducatkm—Aft 
Danc^ has differing mean- 
ings in (^her cuHures afKJ 
times. 



Similar fairy tales exist 
cSfferei^ ojMures. 



Tocess 



Higiier-Levei 
Tfifnicing SIcills 



Researcii Siciils 



Investigate ^cpianations tor 
Offering txMi^, family 
sfnK;^^, and government! 
around tf%«^rtd. 



Syr^h^tee your own darK:e 
based on a s^i^ of familiar 
(orc^g^QfiK^ves. 



Compare and disa'se 
favY}r^sior» a simitar 
stoty. 



Use magazif^. pi{^ure 
l>ooks. mvi encydcqjedias to 
find efiffermit exan^^. 



Research differed lyfm 
dances used at diflerent 
Fwriodsoftime. 



Use library to locate fairy 
ta^. 



Products 



Conslmct differertf struc- 
f ares from different cultures 
with tiljcks (pyramids, 
castles, skyscraper, 
homes). 



Participate in a dance 
movement. 



Present "favorite fairytales' 
providit^ visuals. 



6.1/d) klentifyg^erai 
chr j^erii^ics of ob^s 
v.tiich make them sht^ 
and cfifferent from ono 
another. 



Science 

Leav^ simSant^ 
and <Sfferenc€» in form. 



Examira and d^ss 
simi^rities and c^erem^es 



CoQec^ and classify data. 



Constnict a «>ttage from 
{ilferent leaves found 
outdoors. 



Table 8.2: Grade 1 Theme: Changes 



Essential 
Learning Skills 


Concept/Context 


--Process — 
Hi€iher'*l.evel 

Thlnldng Skills Research Skills 
(Efirictiment) 


Products 


1.1 Re(»^^e «'Ofds 
ccmmionly us^ ingi^Kte- 


ReadiSoutdiar^: Jc^^ 
btckide nature cSsasters. 
expbratiof^. t}io^a|4^, 
&c 


Conpare a change read 
about to a diange in one's 
ownl^. 


Use pic^res. pk^^re books, 
arail texts to gain informa- 


Report orally m a compari- 
«Mi (rf a bodt arKi a real-life 
event. 


1.2 D^ermineunkfKMivn 
words in ^add-i@vet 
nutterials. 


Generate langua^e-experi- 
em^ct^rts u^ng 
related to a topic or theme. 


Red^kte new t^scidHJ^ 
¥t%mte ^ ^f»{^ terms »k1 
d»ose mMi wcmte to use 
hi Gf»^t hi me^ive or 
factual writina. 


Use a class word tx>ok, 
chart, gtossary. or diclionary 
togaininformatkm. 


WrMe a fk^kmal or 
factuErtptece. 


1.4 UsammttersAmme^ 
figure, letters, symbol and 
vitiate to omif^, ccm^Xfta 
and oomiTHjnicate cpjantita- 
UveAND 

1,7 Estimate and measure 

ouamdies, define pfobiems, 
develop nypoineses, select 
methods of ccnnputaticm. 
amf^Hvepn^jtems. 


Plants change as Ihey grow. 


Expersnent to detemrine 

w^t viHkd^ effed cd^'s 
0owth. Ob^^veand 
(pic^oriatly) record dmn^. 


Ke^ daily records of plant 
growth vtei mea^jrement, 
verbal d^cTfitkms. ar^ 
dr^wk^. 


Chart ptant 0Dwth and 
provida a v^al descr^k>n 
via ^^d^ srKf a bar 
graph to indk^e flight. 


Cfiidren's growth and 
oev^qpnnmit repress 
chancy. 


Compare height and wei^l 

dfterencesmortthly. E^i- 

fffisitA Ha ifttrf /ttr Akihf pt Anrf f\i 

scho<^ year, etc. Make 
pedictions of adult heighl 

based on parents, sUh^, 
stc. 


Keep accurate recorc^ of 
data observed and meas- 


f^epars a ^rapbocHt toggtng 
f^^ical growth as weR as 
a^ademte mftestonas OR 
Cr8£to athneftne (te»:rtt>tng 
TON tlwH^ visual and wrfiten 
moans at va^His stages of 
devatoprmrri. 


2.1 Identify main ideas, 
stQ^pofttng details and facts, 
and opinbns presented bi 
written and oral formate. 


Metamorphose }& purpi^eful 
diar^. 


M^e predfctfons about the 
changes occurrhn t^sed on 
observ^iof^ AND klentify 
and eonectly sequence the 
^ages of change. 


Ot^erve aiKl oe^ect data 
(dafly <^cr^i^ sue^ as 
(^win^, (Miotos. and 
written des&iptk»«) <rf a 
<^erpl8ar met amorphsing. 


vrfeaie a Dngn^my of a 
tjutteff^ by ihjtstratif^ and 
exi^abiti^ oraRy each ste^e of 
davaiopment OR Make a 
(^iflec^kin of buttadlfes and 
mottiB 


2.2 Use instnictionat 
materials as tm&s for 
gainir^ knowledge and 
Improving comprehensk>n. 


Science 

Char^ bi form results 
in other charges 


f^eiaie how an anhnal which 
imderi^)^ met»norftftos^ 
often infolds cfiffererrtty 
with tts ^iroTM^M. 
Analyze characteristics of 
each stage of (tev^c^ment 
which unk|U6fy miit the 
animal to its environment. 


Read to ot^ahi hiformatkMi 
cm where c^erpfflars and 
butterflies five. Use card 
catatog to kx^ate such 
informirtkm. 


Create Mustratkms of 
butterflies and caterpillars in 
thehenvfronment. Map the 
migratk^ of Mmiarch 
Butterfly. 



Table 8.2: Grade 1 Theme: Changes (Continued) 



Essential 
Learning Skills 


Concept/Context 


— Process — -^.^..^ 

Higher-Levei ^ 

TWnlcfng Sidlls Research Sliills 

(Enrichment) 


Products 


2.2 Use instnjc{N>nal 
mat^ials as bas^ for 
gaining knowiedge amJ 
OKTp'eh^i^on. 


Scimice-Remiiftff-Lan^age 
Arts 

Desc^^^ions of animate cai 
be artistic as well as scien- 
tific. 


Compare factual btfcnmation 
atx>ut butterflies to poetry 
and fictional passages ^>oui 
iiieiii. u»ib^ufsn uom 
opinion. 


Locate the poetry, fictton, 
and non-fiction selections of 
the »:hod and/or public 
Horary, use iiiiistrations and 
obsen^atkms to obtain 
biformation. 


Create a shape poem on a 
caterpBlar, mcrth, or bulterfty. 


2.3 Use oral comnumtc^ion 
to give or receive infofma- 
tion ami/or directions. 


Changes can be umferstood 

ss causa stnd Afterl 


kfsf^ify and paraf^rase the 
cau^ and effects of an 
evem in an expedn^. 
Share information wfth 
(^hers to c^rify. ga^ 
assistance m gain ^nher 

fit tv^mfA^iita 
HflOWlmM[Ia. 


Keep records through verbal 
descr^bns. descr^ive 
drawings and fbw charts. 


Nepon orally on an experi- 
ment conducted. 


4.1 (perhaps apprapnate 
only for very sdvamed 
children at first grade) 
Oetermlr^ the significanGe 
and aosuracy of ftik^rmattiHiJ 

a. (fraw io^cal condi^tof^ 

b. interpret <x>mn%inicatfon 
thrcHigh body g^tures. 
tone. etc. 


Reatiif^-Language Arts 
Myths, tegencte. poetry and 
norv-fictkm ^en^ to 
explain dmnges in tfie sun's 
fXisitk^ ratatiws to earth 


Con^^are arid evaluate 
expiations of the sun's 
IraveT thrcHjgh ifm sky. 


Locate and read (listen to) 
vanous selections about the 
sun. 


Conc&jd a c%r JsskHi with 
stLKfents playing parts of 
diarai^ers of stories they 
have read. Act out a story 
about the sun. 


6.2 Generate and tent 
hypotheses, interpretations, 
explanatkms and predictbns 
AND 

5.5 Seied and use tan- 
kage when making oral 
presentations. 


Cycles are changes which 
ocxAiT repetitively. 


Justify and explain the 
char^^ which ocojr m a 
cycle; e.g., foodc^in, 
water c^e, Earth's revolu- 
tion around the sun. 


Locate fadual Inft^rmation 
on a specific topic. 


Report oratiy and present 
vbuats to class or group. 


7.1 Qtbrify (Xirposes of an 
assignment AND 

7.2 Use resources boyond 
the classroom {with a<fcjll 
help). 


Scieme-Sodal Studies 
inventk>f^ are sokjtk>ns to 
problems. They make our 
lives easier and more 
produdive. 


i^ntify a problem whk^ can 
be solved by an InverUbn. 
Use reasOTtng skills to 
create an inverrtive sohjtion 
to the problem. 


Read about a fanKxis inven- 
ts. 


Buiid a working model of an 

Invention. 

Describe its uses. 
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Table 8.3: Grade 2 Theme: Patterns 



Essential 
Learning Skills 


Concept/Context 


— Process - — -.....^^^ 

Higher-Level „ J^,.. 
Thinking Skills Research Skills 

(Enriclmient) 


Products 


5 — Generate, organize, 
expr^ and evaiu^e ideas. 

6— Use reasortng skilte. 


Exanrqites of patterr^ and 
nonf>attems. "VVh£Ntea 


Identify essenttai character- 
istics that tmkQ any 
pattern. 


Use magazmes, f»dure Mes 
and picture books to kxiaie 
exan^}les. 


Exterxl a pattern verticaHy 
and horizontaN to f (0 a 
page. 


3.1— CcHnprehend tnpQed 
meanings of wmnen, oral 
ar^ ymial comn«jnicatkms. 


Pattens can be v^ual. 
tadile and auditory. Pat- 
terns ceai be fHir;30seful. 


Di^^s how ian^age can 
be modified to accommo- 
date harKficappng o(X¥^ 
lk»is. Postulate cSher ways 
oattems may be useful. 


Usa an encyckjpedia and^ 
(Hher non-fi€^on material. 


Produce an original non- 
visual pattern. 


6.1(a) identify g^ieml 
characteristics of objects 
which ms^e them simitar or 
different frcHn one another, 
^jply si^cifc exan^es to a 
general rufe. 


Patterns ocojr in nature. 


/^3ply tfie diai^eristic 
(^eria of patterr^ to natural 
ot^ects U> detemfilne if 
pattern is present. 


Colfect obiective data to 
su{^?oft hypothesis. 


patterned obieds. Group 
them and explain. 


4.2 Generate questions 
wh(^ £HKwers wffl nanow 
a field of study. Ask ques- 
tions and draw reasonable 
omckjsions. 


SciefKa 

Patt^rr^ are repe^ed and 
reused in nahjre. 


Prowte anak>gou8 ex- 
amples erf patterns. Hy- 
pothesize about the reasons 
for patterns. 


Collect data 

Use (A^k>naty, card catatog 
and reference matenals. 


HKjslrate a natural pattern 
thm Is suitor to a given 
pattern and kientify its 
source in nature. 


5.5 and make oral and 
visual indentations. Use 
ctetail to develop topic. 


Nabjre's pattenrs can be 
liKjifp^ehil. Camoflagetea 
pattern. 


Justify the particular ty{» of 
camoflage used by a s^en 
animal and st^sport with 
detaSs. 


Hraw kigical conolusbrs 
(rcHn kiformatkm ^esent^ 
in s vwitten m oral format. 


Report oraRy on an animal 
which employs camoflage 
and provide visuals. 


1 .4— Use number/numeric 
figures, tetters, words, 
syn^ts and visuals to 
courtt, con^te and oktoihi- 
nicate quantitative data. 

70 


Math-Reading 
Syn^ls can be used to 
represent a pattern. 


Translate a figural pattern 
intoasy^iiK^one. 

1 


Use a tat^ of nun^rs 
to solve v/ot6 probtoms. 


Create a written letter/ 
nuniser sequence to 
i^resent a fi^ral pattern. 



Table 8.3: Grade 2 Theme: Patterns (Continued) 



Essential 
Learning Skills 


Concept/Context 


^ rTOCeSS — 

Higher-Level _ 

Thinking Skills Research Skills 

(Enrichnmt) 


Products 


i.d\aHD) looniiiy simuaf 
and Mlm&a attr^^ c! 
seonr^ric ^gures. Skelt^ 
squares, rectangles, 


Mmn 

f\^^kkm define syn^lic 
pztftems. 


Generate a symbol system 
to represerti a given patt^. 
Complete a sequence in an 
unfini^ied pattern. 


Research codes used 
hiskxrically. Locate inf(^ma- 
tbn in encyctopedias. 


Add on ^jprqpriatdy to a 
given pattern. 


1.7— Estimate and mea^ira 
quantaias. 


Mar 

Tim is measured by 
sequential or spatial 
patterns. 


EstEdsiish guki^ines for telling 
time m vmk3v^ instruments. 
Ei^^ahi how each ins^ment 
wchIs^ msKle. 


Locate inform^on through 
use of aknan^, enc^Ajpe- 
textbooks, card oOafog 
and ottmr mm-fiction sources. 


Sti up a n^ni-chronok)gy 
museum. 


2.2— Use if^tructbn^ 
matenais as basis for 
gabiing knowtedge aiKl 
in^roving (xmprehei^ion. 

oral o»nfniJfil{^i(m to 
gh/e and rec^ve information 


Math 

Naftjral oc^^rences which 
reoccur according to a 
pattern he^ us tenn|x>ra8y 
order our lives. 


Di^efMyrte between a 
sdar c^tofKlar and a kinar 
one. Evaluate the pur- 
poslv^^ of our use the 
solar calendar 


Lodtte ^formation by use of 
card catalog, reference 
material and i^lendars. 


O^te tfte merits of sdar 
and lunar calendars. 


1 .6(0) vOflect and record 
data fnnn pictoife graplis, 
and bar gra^:^, tables 
and charts and make 
predictions about them. 


Heafm 

There are patterns in our 
dafly lives. 


Detemfvne which patterm in 
W3ur We are essential. 
Evaluate the in^x»tance of 
non-essential ones. 


Keep a daily ksg of activities 
arKf the tffne oxmumed at 
each. 


Evaluate twbS^s as pattems. 
S^^e loss famttiar 
f^ems through "Badt- 
wards Day." 


5- Generate, organize, 
repress and evaluate ictoas. 


langK/^e Arts-Reading 
The illustration of a story or 
poem may affect our 
umterstamftng and er^y- 
menl. 


Conimre and disojss im- 
pressimis of the same stoty 
as portrayed by different 
ilhistratkNis. 


Use card catalog. 


F^esent "favorite cHustrators" 
providing visuals. 


4— Evahiate (»nterrt and 
use of written, t^'^i, aural 
and visual comirauiic^tons. 


Languago Arts-ReaeSng 
Jfm text hseff may be 
prirtf ^ in a way to portray a 
visual pattern. 


Ana^e the patterns in 
diamantes and other free- 
shape poems. 


Use table of contents to 
locate specif poetry in an 
anthology. 


Ctioose from several *wofd 
play" options sut^ as writing a 
diamante, ffmteig and wrWr^ a 
fist of palindromes, etc. 


3.1— Comprehend the 
impfied meanings of written, 
oral and visual comrrejntca- 
tion. 


Language Arts-ReatMng 
Idioms use metaphor to give 
^Itbnal meaning to a 
statement. 


Explicate the implied 
meanflig cxmtained in an 
Uioni. 


Use a variety of sources to 
kx^te kfioms. L^ informa- 
tion. 


IHustrate an idiom. 'Create 
anidk>mcx>mfcbook. 



Ul 
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Table 8.3: Grade 2 Theme: Patterns (Continued) 



Essential 
Learning Si(ills 


Concept/Context 


— Process — 

Higher-Levei ^ 

Thinking Siciils Researcli Sicills 

(Enricfunent) 


Products 


2.2— Use irKinjGtbfT^ 

IIICliCMiwd €1« Lfctdtfil iVi 

galling kiH^wledgG. 
6.1— Reoigi^e and c»fi- 
stiiK^ Merenc^ OMK^n^ 
r^atkxish^ among things 

Aft/4 S/iAae 


Art-Social ^mX^ 

Maiw till if iiqa rmtf AffUfi 

to convey meai^ 7n 
artwork. 


use of pattern in a san^p^ 
of several cuftures' mt. 


use coHi caiaNsg. enc^cio- 
pecDa, reference books, 
pi(^re files, telephofw 
books to tocstte fttftmnation. 


CfKX)se f rt»r qttbr^ sudh 
as making a basket, pottery 
ot^ec^, or housing to 
arrange for a speaker or 
f^ tf^) (provkfing bad(- 
gro< ifid information). 


7.4— Pracak» afH^c^riate 
and positive heafth behav- 
iors to errtiafK^ teaming. 


M-Phy&cal Eduathn 
Dance is often m^cf a 
sedes of patterned mov^. 


Syr^f^ize own dance 
based on a seri% farruliar 
(or (^Inal) moves. 


*{op^onal) Ftesaarch (8ff{>'ent 
t^s of dance d^.«;ers 
tfvm^ of card catalog 
ami non-itcnon souroes. , 


Participate in a dance 
HKjven^t. 


5— Generate, organize, 
express and evaluate ideas. 


Heattfi'&ick^ Studies 
There are patterns ^mHy 
fivfrig that me c»r^ir%ied for 
graierations. 


Justify the continuance of a 
famOy tradition. 


ConAjd interviews to gain 
ftikxmatic»i. 


Pr^ertt a family fraditk>n in 
a wrttten, visual or oral 
kmt^. Evakiate its role in 
^iKfent'sBfe. 


5.1— Use a variety of 
techniques to generate 
writing and i^^ing topics. 


He£^h-$(H^ Studies 
Physic^ features are 
patterns that are often 
simHar among famOy 

If l*i^v#l 0« 


Trs^ a dontinar^ f amfly trait 
asf^biN^intimeas 
possft>le. Assess any 
effects this trail mav have 
hadorwiflhave. 


Read a family tree to obtain 
fmmes of ^[^ecifk; family 
members. 


Create a self -portrait and 
con^}£ra H to a restive in a 
verbal or figural way. 


5.1 (See above) 


Health 

Some {^sical fea^res are 
unkjue atKl, thei ''tere, 
Durooseftii for klentific^ion 


Conskter tfie poss^ 
mmifteatior^ of sharing 
kientical (^arac^sristics su(^ 
13 finoeiDrints with someorra. 


Locate and use textbooks 
and reference rmiterials. 
Use a t^^lKxie book. 


Write a paragraph or more 
de^;rt^ a case of mis- 
taken kjentHy. Support with 

O^aira. 


4— Evakjate content and 
use of written, oral, aural 
and v^i conminicatlon. 


Language Ms-Read'u^ 
Un^ricks have both a 
rhythmk: p^tem mtd a 
rtwme scheme. 


Apply fimerick pattern to 
create originat Nnraridts. 


Use card catatog. tatrfe of 
contents and^ index to 
locate br^fk^ in poetry 
anthdogtes. 


Re£Kl akxid a limerid< (may 
be original) or musical 
aoxmipaniment of a 
Smerid(. 


3.1— Cwnprehend the 
implied meanings of written, 
oral and visual comnrHinica- 
tions. 


Language Arts-Reading 
Some stories foUow a 
pattern which aids in our 
un<terstanding of them. 


Use inductive thinl^lng to 
generalize about what 
makes a story a tall tale, 
fable, etc. 


Locate various fiction books 
thnxjgh use of card catalog. 
Take notes. 


Rewrite the endir^ to a 
story and share w^h a 
groi^. 



imerest-th«anc (control, puning-it-all-iogeiher, aes- 
tbetic/expm^ve, n^iu^urtiire, peopl^^dati<m- 
^ps, satd symbds ami symbol systems) and ob- 
serve where eadi diild spends his or b&r free time. 

Most children have between two and four domi- 
nant d»m^. Some cen^ will be omcU^ve to 
more tl^ (xm ioteTKt-theaie, or a cMd may mijc 
activiti« diat relate to more than one ttisne. For 
exampk, a dnld with demurs powei/ ccbmd sKi 
K^mc/sjq^cs^wtlK&n^aii^uKQiatenalsiiiin 
a dre^ip center provided f(x ttut aesth^q^expies- 
sive tbms to beoane Batman {»- Wcmcter W(snan. 

The foUo'^g examines show how learning 
centere might be set up around an overall theme of 
Similaiiiics and Dificrencss fora Icindergaiten class. 
Each diffenMit interest-theme will be represented in 
the six learning centers. Some of the activities can 
be done indepen<kntly and the others under teacher 
direction; usually csie or two activities will be avail- 
able at any given time. 
Control theme: Building volcanoes from differing 
materials; a superiieroes activity engaging children 
in similaritiK and differences; a pm^rz makes- 
perfect activity on the letieis b, d, p. and q; a physical 
education activity that requires children to move 
from point A to poim B playing follow-the-leader 
(simil antics) and then lo find as many different ways 
of gating between those points as possible, a roUex 
derby sctiviiy that engages children in similaritiK 
and differences in the little vehicles and iheir speed; 
books about horses or other strong animals with 
quesiic3ns aboutsimilarities and differences in breeds; 
a collection of plasiic dinosaurs and dinosaur books, 
with similarities and differences in sizes, types, 
geologic periods elicit^. Onidren could help draw 
a dinosaur to scale in the school yard to get a sense 

the size differences. 
Natiire.Nurture theme: Comparing different .ypes 
of ants, shells, bird nests, or leavra; similarities and 
differences in members of the whale family; cat 
family; a terrarium with vaiious wild plants and 
books for identifying these; a bean-growing activity 
ccmiparing growth in mmy cUfferem types of beans; 
similarities and differences in animal behavicn^ — 
kxddng at food prefenmces of two tc^. 



Puttiiig-It-AU*Together theme: An •'unventicm'* 
c^t^ fm taking apart a bn^cen tj^wrii^. dock, 
r^o, or mastef G^e sure electric haw be^ cut 
for safety); Legos, blocks. Uik^ logs or other 
building toys; as "inv^aimKxnter" to invent things 
ctmsi^ing o£ lots of good '*jmqa&" sudi as styro- 
foam wonns, paper oips, towel rollers, brass fasten- 
ers, string, tape, and leftovers from the "unvention 
center"; maps and globes, with picture bocrics about 
different culture and geograj^cal regions; time- 
lines about the history or geology of the earth. 
Peopi^elationshlps theme: Obssvinghow class 
members work, looking for similarities and differ- 
ences; pictures and books about peoples of the 
world: changing stories to plays; old photogr^hs 
with questions about then and now; costume comer 
to try on different roles (could also fit with aesthetic/ 
expressive theme). 

Aesthetic/Expressive theme: Comparing the tex- 
ture of different fabrics through sight an<^ touch; an 
an CHitfir with a variety of materials for collage, 
paiming, or drawing; a Usiening center with a vari- 
ety of records or tapes that ask the child to find two 
pieces of music by the same composer (for example, 
Prokofiev's Peter and the Wolf and other works); a 
smell center with jars containing various spices 
embedded in cotton; a bubble-blowing center (fits 
also with putting-it-all-togeiher). 
Symbols and Symbol Systems theme: Writing iht 
same word in different languages; a variety of code 
books; secret messages to decode; displays of differ- 
ent number systems; math attribute blocks; 
geoboards with designs to rqjroduce; figural activi- 
ties that require looking for similariLies or differ- 
ences with different rotatiCHis; a post office with 
letter-writing activities. 

These are just a few examples. There are endless 
pc/ssibiiitics in using interest-themes as learning 
centers. If children are allowed to select those 
activities engaging to them, motivation for learning 
is guaranteed, as the child can select problems that 
help restore equilibrium. Be sure to allow gifted 
children the t^nae ne«Jed to satisfy their quest 
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Chapter 9 

Teaching the Whole Child 



T[m Or^m maiKSate r^iuiies that sctools px>- 
vi(ie gifted cMldim with spedai i»x^r^ns ami serv- 
ices to asa^ their cognitive devdcpnoft. But 
attention also must be paid to iKslping them ttevelop 
socially, anotkmlly, physically, ami imdtively. 

Sternberg (1981) suggests tliat giftedness can be 
underwood as «^perj^/Um;<&»i. Wl^ttfaismeaisis 
that tlK young giftBi child expoiei^ss ^ sme, 
^micmal, {^ty^od, mA uiD*^dve needs as 
his or her p^s, bi^ ^ift more imensicy. 

Piechow^ (1979) desoibes the gif^ as exhib- 
iting oveiexdtat^ty — intent vi^^ral leacticms 
expressed in the fsydumnm^, s«i»ial, intdlectual, 
imaginaKny, aiuJ moticmal modes. This overex- 
dt^nllQr <xmlmies sp^ai talents and aUUti^ 
to yield "develcpmcmal potential," the level of 
developsncnt a per^ can attain muter qsdmum 
conditi(^. It is essential, tl^efore, that te^^ 
woridng with yoimg, gifitnl dnldUen ie«^nize ^ 
support thdr muMdimen^cHial imeds to c^Jtimize 
thdr devel(^«ital poientiaL 



AREAS OF POTENTIAL 
MALADJUSTMENT 

Ro^n (1984) iiKtentiiies dght areas ttmt can 
ultimately lead to mal^justm^ mA unhappiness: 

1. Urmmdev€kH!mmt.Bxm^<i'. Ahi^yverbai 
child may 1^ the anall motes' skills ner^ary 
to write weU ami hei^ is &ttstrat&4! by .liabil- 
ity to ex|n^ ideas in written fonn. 

2 Perfectionism: Example: A child may fly into a 
rage whm his^ber araf t inject is less iMn per- 
fect by that child's ^andards. 

3. Adult sensitivity: ExanspAt: A creatively gifted 
chUd is disiqjpotnted and defiant when asked to 
complete a project that 1» or si^ ctmsicters mun- 
dane. 

4. /menjeienjufvify: Example: Dmstructive criti- 
cism may be inter|»%ted too widely, resulting in 
lowered self -coiKspt 



5. Seff'-^finkion: Exao^e: child may to 
d^BS himself heri^lf timsu^ {soducts; thus, 
wtoi a product is tess than perf^ it refl^ns CXI 
self. 

6. Alienmim: Exan^e: A young, gif^ child is 
al^iai^ fipnn his pern wi]^ his intme desire 
vo wchIe cm m me& of iitt^^ is ptocei^^ by 
peers as a lack of interest is them. 

7. Ine^^ff^mme emHnmnmus: Ex^ple: An 
iadq^^^^oeatiwdiild willeT^jeriencefrus- 
tr^on am! f^y belmve m^^iropriaiely when 
tiffi sming is too hi^y ^mcnffed or teacher- 
direct^ 

8. Role ctmflictr, Exmple: Girls may be fr- 
trat^ by tead^ ai»i pern wto do not support 
ttenrii^rest m ^em^c things. 

Te&diers mu^ be aware of and wmk to minimize 
th^pmemiali»tfalls. Using Maslow's heirarchy 
of human ne^Is, Qa^ (1988) devdqsed sugges- 
tiois for tlK ^uxd: 

1. £iisvTOtI»basici^iysicali^dsoffood,dothing 
ami stel^ are met. BQ^ond this, information 
about an individual's laming styles, including 
tl^ir |n^ereiK:e for li^ dadmess, quiet or 
iK>ise,uelu;lpfal. 

2. Entire each child's need for .<iafety is meL Con- 
ad& emcmonal safety in reviewing reward and 
pamishm^ systems as ^li as competitive in- 
centives. 

3. Easurettechild*sneedf(H-loveandbelongingis 
msL Involve smdents in planning activities and 
making decisions. Providt; opportimities for 
gifted smdents to w(^ with oibW gifted young- 
st^. Such gifted children may perceive them- 
selves as "diffa^** compared to average peers. 
Tliey may suffer a feelii^ cHf sot belonging or 
being wierd. To counteract this, occasicmally 
grc»ip snidms cm the basis (tf a shared int^esL 

4. Ensure the developm^ of self-esteem. Recog- 
mz& tte gift^ child's dfosts. 

5. Ensure the devdqsn^t of self-^tualizaiion. 
Activdy supp(m the child in investigating areas 
of interest. Provide oRWrtunities for the child to 
self -select learning activities. 
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6. Encourage an envimnnwmt wtrnw imf^yntfence 
can occur. To eiK:ourage itmmm6&^ tt» 
te^lKT must ^tabtish a s^ise c^onity wittatn die 
cla^room. G^sro(»n Meeting Mode! m 
Magic Qicle are v;»>s to Kh»ve c^ten commu- 
nication and a sense sdianng amosig class 
n^nbers. (Oark 1988) 



DEALING WITH THE GAPS 

Peiiiaps the mosi difficult aspsct of wt»king with 
young gifted daldrQii is the gaps in devdopmeni 
between what they can conceptualize and what they 
can ac^mifdish i^iysic^y <^ h^tdle motitmally. 
Tyi^cally, as the diild gets cflder, this beosnes le^ 
of a problem, kit the very ^nmg gift^ dold oft^ 
^perLoK^ much frustn^km. 

liz, age 6, is trying to draw a with head 
fadt^fim. AftN- repeat^ attemiKs aiHl multif^ 
assures she rubs a hole in tite pi^ier. crumple it, ami 
throws ii on tte floor. &icage5,knowsagtcatdeal 
sbwt du^^urs, tit^ cla^ifi^iifHis, names, and 
habits. He wants to write ite name "Tyrannosaurus 
Rex" on his drawing but his pendl won't copy tl« 
le^rs his te»te wroie <m a card for him. After 
sevtral attempts, stats at and scdbtdes over his 
i»^e paper, wailing in his fiustratlcm. Tt^tead^ 
needs to acknowledge tins fhistraticm. Raiherthan 
saying to Eric "You wrcae it pretty well," or" EXm't 
get angry—now ^ wim j^'ve doitt to your nice 
drawing," it would be better to say, "It must be very 
finzstrating to know just what you v/snt to write but 
nmbeabletomakeycmrpoKnlctoityet. ^aaiK}tter 
year or so, your body will catch up to your ideas aiKl 
ywiTl be ^le to write letters more easily. Mean- 
while, would you Hke me lo write the word m ymr 
paper for you? Or wouW y<»2 like to type it on 
yourself?" 

sad and very bright little kinckigartittr was 
describing how bad he felt abcmt not bang able to 
make good teepees (triangles), imntoms (rsaangies) 
and suns (cindes) (m the border of his Tl^nk^ ving 
placemaL Tdling him that his teacher, too. tt'jxn- 
enced that sense of failure and frj^iaiic^ as a little 
child iMit fK)w can do it easily helped him feel better 
about himself. BeauiseoftiK super sensitivity ami 
awareness of the young, gifted child, friistration 

about cme 's inability to acctHnpli^ a goal can lead to 
loss of Klf-esteem. 

Giving a child shape or letter templates to trace, 



having an {dder peer sometimes do tlK writing, and 
enctairaging use of typewritCTOTccHnputerare a few 
ways of I^iang overcrane the gap between the 
dnld's a^nitive gc^ and his c»'her fine mcHor skills. 
Providing lots of games ar^ a^vities in which to 
build tl»% skills, ^ legos, pidc-up-sticks. 
be^-^xiiigir^.cutsii^anddrawiiigalKjb^. Most 
ifflpcmam is to ^:k2K)wledfe ^ frustration by help- 
ing tte child rscognize the gap between goal and 
alrility. 

Recopolzing that tte child's «»ncsi(mal develop- 
mm. is |»t)l^y typiod for tt» age, rather than 
tsxpecting him O'li^fo be more mature because of 
a high active level, also iMlps. Moa important is 
tm to <^y the ftusr^cm by tdling tte dnld the 
product is firm (»-by puni^iing Irm ot her for feeling 
fhistrated. 



CLARK'S INTEGRATED 
EDUCATION MODEL: AFFECT/ 

FEELING, COGNITIVE, 
INTUmVE, PHYSICAL/SENSING 

€3aik (1986a) «kvelqjed the Inie^ted Educa- 
tion Model to £idli£ate in^iucticm fcs* the whole 
(Md (see Ai^ifiKfix G). St» dt^ Mn studies to 
sui^xm tte validity ctf integrating curriculum to 
reach all die (tonains. Ao^ang a child's feelings 
^xmt a tojnc, expl<OTng his orh^rinmiticHis about it, 
conjuring up memcHies of past experiaices relative 
U) the ttpc at harKi, aiKl pro^'ioiAt J dirKt ccmiact with 
the subj^ aU su{^xm and enhance the learning we 
tyincally re^rk^ to the cognitive dtanairL 

Clark's Integrative MaM onplo;^ a quadraru 
system, di^layed ir figure 9. 1 , to plan activities that 
incorpcsate each ofite brain's functions. Use of this 
moctel helps tosisure that(^jective$ for each domain 
are ifiducfed. 

SuppOTting, numuing, and aaivaidng the whole 
child will en(x>urage tealthy development as weU as 
ir^ease learning pcM^uiaL 

To dtevek^ our pwemial intellectual abilities, we 
must un(teraai»i md nurture oor cognitive, s^al- 
anotional, physical, arKi intuitive selves. A limit to 
any cbk function limits all functicttung. To approach 
maximum iittellectual capacity, one's cognitive, 
social-^oti(mal, physcal, and intuitive develop- 
ment must be highly (^rable and well imegrated 
(Qark 1988). 
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Figure 9.1 : Quadrants of Clark's Integrated Education Model 



. Collect 
^/ and sort leaves, 
^ seashells, or rod® 
./ by pattern. 


Determine 

the next object \ 
(shape and color) \ 
In a patterned \ 
s^uence. \ 


. Take a guided 
\ imagery "nature 
\ walk" in your head; 
^\ play a tape with 
<Vv sounds of beach 
^iSv or forest. 


Draw or paint yourself , 
in a scene froin your / 
imaginary nature / 
walk. Write a 
sentence or two 
describing how/^ 
you felt. 



Source: Barbara Qaik (1988) 



LEARNING STYLES 

Atxentiffli to the unique leanang modaliti^ and 
styles of ei^ child benefiUs ady ti^ pfvs6. 
lean^rs, but maximizes ti^ learning potential of aU 
dnldreninaclassrocmi. It is importartt to recognize 
each child's (kiminaitt learning modality: visual, 
auditor , or kinestl^c. If 1» or she is a visual 
learner, teaching reading throu^ si^ w{Hds and 
practice with looking at and writing letters is ^ro- 
piiate. For m auditory child, a i^ionetic ai^roadi 
may be moi ; u»iuL 

Kinesthetic leaxnen do ran "s^*" words in their 
minds; rathertl^y see pictures. If they can associate 
a word with a |»cture (for example, a cat), they can 
leam iL But words like "was," "saw," *nhe," "cm," 
"but," or "hqse" don't have pictures that can be as- 
sodaied with them. For this type of learner, writing 



the w!Hd "the" cm the cluld's finger and having him 
poim \o the bode, Uie chair, and f<»th may help 
him n^CTber it Ott^r examines are creating 
^t6& and letters fscm day, using the body to be a 
let^, SKt walking leoeis or mmibo* shap^. 

WlKm bii^ children are kinesthetic learners and 
haven't leaiiK^ to center ttffim%lv^ % the words 
can stqj moving em a page, they show ^gns of l^g 
l^ming-disabled. M<Hgan (1989) calls th^ chil- 
dren "(Mieiently-ablai," ra^r than dis^»i, as 
tl^ have inoi^bie visualizaticm at^lities. Oft^ 
b^aui^ d»y aie so bright, th^ dnldren develop 
o^mpensation arategies; consequently, te£u:hen do 
ml realize thdr problems. But the resulting feelings 
of inadequacy — knowing that '^there's something 
\iTong with me that I can't get it" — lead these 
duldren to unekrachieve. Hie Phoenix School of 
Rosebuig, Oreg(Hi, was founded in 1 98 1 to help such 
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children and other bright underachievcrs as well. 

Wten {banning lessons, learmng cemeis, am! out- 
of-s^KX)! ejqsen^ices* sizive for ways to iiKdiKte 
multi^nsory inv«ixgaica^ such as cxxjking, an 
work (xm^cini of foui^ <^j«ts, aiKl so £oiUl 
Consider dramatization and visuatizatifm as ways to 
insitxiiK^ movement and intuition into everyday 
activities. Also, c*«erve or ask about the child's 
preferences for large or small groups or <H»-on-one 
activities , *br light or darkness, for ojlore, for quiet 
or noise in the learning situation. Help the child 
select setiinp and activities most appre^aie to 
suppcMT his or her leaming. 



HETERONOMY, AUTONOMY, 
AND THE COLLECTIVE 

For optimum develqjmeni of gifted (and all) in- 
dividuals, a strong sense of self and a bonding to the 
world of others through loving ties must be nurtured. 

Autonomy vs. Heteronoray 

According to Kami! and DeVries (1978), the first 
goal of social-emotional development is autooomy, 
Kamii and DeVri^ follow IHa^t's coastruaivist 
perspective that knowledge and morality evolve 
through a process of construction ftcm within the 
child To underetand this perspective, it is first 
necessary to understand the difference betv^een 
autonomy and heteronoray. Kamii and DeVries 
state that difference as follows: 
Heteixjnomy is defined as facing governed by others, 
whereas autonomy means being goven>ed by ooe- 
scif. The morality of betcrcawmy is characterized 
by obedience and ccaiformity to external rules and/ 
Of the wishes of others. The morahty of autonomy, 
on the other hand, is char«:tmzed by pierscaial 
coQvidicm about values and rules that ue cot- 
simcted by oiwself . For example, the heierc nomous 
pupil obeys the teacher out of fear of punishment or 
desire to be rewarded in same way. VvTien the more 
auumomous pjupil complies, it is noi out of mere 
obedience, but out of a willingness to cooperate with 
a request he sees as reascnafale and sensible. Whtai 
he does not see any reason to comply, the more 
autonomous pupil resists and asks, "Why do I have 
to do that?" (1978) 

Examples of promoting heteronomy include 
expecting one "right" answer, not supplying reasons 
for certain rules, and not allowing the child to ques- 



tion adult authority. For the moral development of 
children, it is crucial that autonomy be encouraged 
aiKi nurtured. 

Too often, gifted children seem to lose their 
interest in learning at or araimd tlK third grade. One 
possible reason for this is that too many ccmstxuints 
and adult influraccs have been plac^ on the child. 
Rather than learning for tte sake of answering some 
intMnal queaions, children begin to try and find the 
"right" answere. The poteimal for new, exciting 
discoveries is lost 

To further iUustraic this pcdnt, it might be sug- 
gested that most adults remain basically heterono- 
mous throughout their Uvcs (Kamii and DeVries 
1978). As adult learners we often ask tte professor 
how many pages a paper should be, what is expected, 
or what we wai be learning. It is imperative to break 
away from this notion of heteronomy and become 
more autonomcHis. Otherwise, ourchildren will be 
less able to cf nstiuct their own morals and knowl- 
edge, "Autonomy is the first and foremost objective 
because, as Piaget says, there can be no moral 
autonoamy without intellectual autonomy, and vice 
versa" (Kamii and DeVries 1978), 

The Collective 

Another interpretation of social -emotional devel- 
cpnent also needs OHisideration. This perspective 
is based on cultural contexts that do not necessarily 
value auioncsny, but rather focus on commitment to 
the commmiiiy. 

Going beyond control by others (heteronomy) 
and control of self (autonomy) to consider the col- 
lective — the group within which aie functions and 
shares; the needs and interests of the whole — is the 
dominant value in some cultures, for example, Is- 
rael, and China. This is rKH the same as being 
ccmirolled by others, because the focus is on sharing , 
helping, caring for the good of the whole, the public 
good, and civic rcspraisibility (see Bellah 1985, Eis- 
enberg-Berg 1982), 

Our culture may need to consider whether auton- 
omy or the collective shoiild be the focus in schools 
in light of our need to work together to solve prob- 
lems of nuclear waste, pollution, the greenhouse 
effect, and oUwr plagues to our fragile pianeL The 
recent emphasis on cooperative learning may be a 
positive step in this directioa 
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Chapter 10 

Parenting Young Gifted Children 



Because paraiting ycmg gifted childien has 
^f^M co^iteratifBis (^its own, m oidre diaf^ 
jasbe^ctevoiedtothatsubjea. Hiiscdi^KeroS^ 
paims j^xmt bein^ r^xm^ve i^zems and 
Ktii^asan^oc^inUies^tKxds. &sneFKcmrKs 
th^ parens may wi^ to use are also U^ed. 



BEING RESPONSIVE 

R^x^ve paiHSing ite cmdal in fi^ ^faicmicm 
and (^^qmieit (tf all cMldDHL Parems (tf gift^ 
cidldnan may find tiisn^ves <XHifu%d sad masr- 
tain witti so mauy (M£fering tedadques ami kteas 
abcmt ojbic^iEtg gifted dtiildfen. Hds ssGim is 
design^ to (^erpaims (^gifE^ dnldien scsne en- 
couragcmcnt and ideas stoat r^pcHidiiig ^ropri- 
atdy to tl^ giiied diildren's i»eds (Oark 1983; 
Smutny. V^nker, and V^nker 1989). 

Supporting Intere^ Dev^optn^t 

To be le^xmsive to the gifted ddM, the parou 
will n^ to consumer tl% diild's own ii^rc^ and 
strengths. Begin by C5bserving your child's interests. 
Jot (^wc m»K and see if my p^tems oneige in 
terms of a pc^^Me interest d^me. 

OAusn (1988b) has ictesified ax major hones 
through ber c^^ovadcsis of yamg gifted dnldren: 
(1) c(»:ard, (2) namre-muture, (3) {mtting U all 
tog^!^, (4) pec^le-rtiaticfflshi{%, (5) ^r^c- 
expre^ve, and (6) ^nnhols sad symlxd systems. 
The themes are ex{Mi^ in (tetail in ch^^ 7. 

if Suzy is fascinated by anything and everythUig 
to do with wonns. sf» may be demoostrating a 
nature-nurture theme. A parent might respcnd by 
providing books, going outside to investigaie worms 
and their habilai, painting with worms using non- 
toxic paint (this allows t^ child to observe l»w 
MJrms move), and discus^g bsw importam v^rms 
are to die »}il— in shon,enc(»iragiDg the interest If 
the dtuld continue to show interest and waitts to 
(telve more deeply into die world of worms, then try 
to expand on it by loddng at other small creaoires 



tlm live in tte sdl or finding books about dL ierait 
typ» of worms. 

If a diild*s inters factes, k is time to move cm 
to a asm inm^ and activity. Always aUow your 
child to lead ycm. If Nfeittlrew is mn imsested in 
kamii^ l^ier scnmis do mi him. He will 
ctmie to y<» wl^ he is ready aiHi wants to learn 
about thcao. 

CkK; of the lea^ ^^Hx^aiiae ways to resptSKl tt> 
a child's intovst is to ^ asnj^^y ovetboard on 
any (me inierKL Pu^m^may imltindeoreasing 
dK child's &%inaticm with learning, lading to 
imildansl^. Itisailtooeasytorespcmdioanewly 
piqiKdinter^inmi^ by sibling Jody up for violin 
l^CHS, pfflK} le^cms, m& singing lessons. Hiis 
exce^vezi»|XS!^aii^i^ultin a dislike fin* music 
as wen as dis«mragii^ l»r fiom ^lax^ ter inter- 
^ with yrai in the future. Even more harmful is 
Jody's poiasial loss of autcsu^y, as you, nm 
are ccaUToJlii^ die dir^titm (tfi^r learning. 

ItisimpcKQQttt^eiKcnirage nsw pebble inter- 
e^ in (»der to stretch and coeiKllKHizcms. How- 
ever, ^sne gift^ ctaldf!^ may ha^ very strong 
preferences, and diese ^lould be respected 

Anmiwprob^ lies inov^channelingthe child. 
A child invdv^ in a half a day ctf scho(^ swimming, 
tennis, piano, balkt, and gymnamic^ is {nobably 
exhaust^ aiKi may feel pressure about attaining 
parental qsproval. Think about how your child has 
to adjust to each diffei^ smronment or she 
enters. He must know how to behave in school at 
swimming lesscms, in child care, at teimis, at ballet 
class, at {Aano k^ms, at gymanstics class, and m. 
h(Hne (Br(Hilimbr»mer 1979). Each environment 
require a diffeimtr^ponse^tim the child. Amuch 
1^ ^ressful life fc»^ tl% child might include some 
activities in which the child is specially interested 
ds^ poidtive, int^nctive time with yc»i and ymir 
family (Elkind 1981). 

Other Ways of Being Responsive 

In being responsive to your child's needs, it is 
also necessary to be aware of possible emotional 
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needs. If Karen is having nightmamsdxmt fires in 
ymr hCHne, you might respcmd by talking to Karpo 
about fir^ and vt^ting a fm st^rm. Periiai^ the 
entire ^mily could develq; a fire escape {dan. 
Ackiu}wi«ige the fear and try to allevi^ it ^ that 
your child will fee! safe aiKl ^nire. 

Scmietiznes a fear is being masked. Paul may 
know intellectually diat is m mdx thing as 
mcmsKis. Imaginations, iKjwever, are very pov^- 
ful ami may cause Paul to be afhdd that th^ mi^ 
be a morster umter his bed. A di^^rej^oicy occurs 
betweoi what the cMld Iohjws and what the dnld 
feds. B^use Paul kiK)wstl%re is iK)sucL thing as 
m<^teis, he may mask tt^ fear in orcter to avmd 
ridicule. Parents need lo be aware of these masked 
fears aiKlr^pond to ttoa. Letting him tid^ a magic 
bunny to b^ or suggesting that he jda^ a fda^c 
sword in easy reacii in case \hc monsters ctane in his 
dreams can help tbs child fesi safe. 

Often gifted children placx too much pressure on 
tl^nsdves and set usirealistic gcmls. Tmcy may 
have a picture in her mind that she wants to draw. As 
sl^. stftmpts to draw it. ^ b^tns to get fiustrated 
that h^ hand win not do ^^1^ her mind wants. Un- 
fommately, Tracy's ctevdopaa««al Iwcl in Gns 
motor &2IIS did allow her to draw as wdl as ^ 
wouldhave liked. Ttm fcdlowingis a valid summaiy 
st^ment ab(»itgiflEed young dtuldr^ 
The child's in^U^mal abilities are growing i^ady 
twice as fast as is usual, {ffld it is too mtt(^ to expea 
physical and motional pro^sses to keqp p^ with 
such rapid dr^ek^em.... FurthoiiKse. tl» great- 
est deviaiicai occurs at a time when he is least able to 
undbrstand aiKl handle it, ^bat is, dunng the early 
sctool ytsars. (Kiric 1972, cited in Kanws 1983) 

The Environment 

The National Associaiior for the Education of 
Young C3iildren (NAEYQ believes that anenviiwi- 
m«it timt is duvdoj^Rsentally appit^riate should be 
safe 11^ maturing and able to prcs&ote'*thephyacal, 
soc^. ^notional and cc^iitive devdi^mem of 
young children" (1988). The NAEYC detes dc- 
velopmenml <^>proprimeness according to two 
dimensions, that of a^ and of the individual 

Age aprDpriaieness deals with "predictable 
change that oanu-in all dtsnains of devdopmm — 
physical, emotional, social, and cognitive<--duiing 
tlK first 9 years of life." Individual {^^nt^maten^ 
relates to each child's unique experiences, induding 
"an individual pattern aiul timing of growth, as well 



as indivi^ial perscmality, learning style, ami family 
b^kgiDuiKL" A knowledge of child <tevel(^ent 
can be in ctmjuncticm with un(temanding 
about individual children's growth patterns, 
str»)gths, ime^ests, aiKi experkan^ to design the 
mc^ ai^sropriate learning envinnimenL" 

In tb« btnne, a r^)onsive emnmmoit indudes 
bodks; mamjmlative toys; sj^:e for experiments: 
cotisiruction materi a ls such as f^per, craycsis, paint, 
markers, ^is^rs, and t^; ^ce ff^ water play, a 
sand box; l«s of "staff" for inventkms; safe tods; 
kitdisi utsials; and aiything dss you can think of 
thM win compd your child to explore the environ- 
mtsL Sudi materials do itoi have to be costly 
(Roedell 1985). 

When planning activities, keep the child's inter- 
^inmind. CMdrsi'simere^aredoKlyrela^ 
to d^n^ds in t^ms of answering questions about 
tia; world they live in. ^K^mrage your child to 
engage in conven^CH^ ask qjKi-^ided qu^cms. 
aiKi present ^vities as prdslms about which he or 
st^ may have some ictess and ^uti(»is. Upmost 
impoftaEitt of a diild's laming envircHmient is 
yourtime^involv«n«iL P / showing imer^ and 
fHOvtding ^vitifis for ycmr drild, he or she will 
b^in to gain ccaifidence and a pc^ative %lf-ccmcept 
leading to fiihire success aiHlexd^entaboutleam- 
ing (Roeden 1985). 

Toys 

When coimdering what toys to buy fo. your child, 
look for toys that can bs used m a variety of ways 
such aj> LixK^ Logs, wooden Mocks, or Legos 
(Fonnan and Hill 1984). Scr^ of fi^c, paper, 
cr * stitl boxes, aid fornid objects also «icourage 
i) '"v. These IoikIs of toys aicmirage 

C- "atiyely am! tMaw far all sorts of 

iw^ - .»ey are more qpen-ended than 

toys that have ut ^p^dfic {Kirpc^ 

Other import int toys for your child are toys that 
encoum^ grm i-motor skills such as dimbers. space 
for tumlding, aLd hicyd^. Body awareness is vital 
to a ]^ung d»M ^ devdopmau. Activities such as 
tte Hdcey Pokey, Head and Shoukteis. Kmcs and 
Toes, and mtKrmovaii?nt activities are not only fuii 
but al^ hdp ttm ddld learn how different body pans 
fimcticm (Abixmis 1983). 

Fmally , ycmr child's toy collection shcad include 
good books and cu(&ily to* s. Reading to your diild 
is an essentid part of your child's literacy environ- 
ment and is critical in promming a bve of reading 
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re«^ later (m. Cuddly toys such as t^y bears 
allow your child to learn s&xmt nuiturance and offer 
s^miething ^jedal to cuddle up with wt^ it is 
nee(^ If you kmjw your child's intern-then^, 
you will be more likely to sel«^ toys that will be of 
iong-teim inttresL 

Play as Work 

CMdrsi learn thrrm^ tteir i^y. Tl^t^to 
b^one involved in i^y that allows d»m to exfdore 
tteir woiid, answering im^nal quesicms fta- thon- 
selves. Smumy, Veenker.aiKi Vcenke^(1989)<jBs- 
cuss the danpr of lun allowing {^y ScH- tl^ of 
play. If an i^y is geared toward ec&icatifmalaK^, 
play may k>se somt of its magical qualify as weU as 
take away the exdtonau a child exp^^ces wh^ 
he cs* ^ has macte a i»w discovery. 

Wendy , wiK) is piaying an (»f^}an in an elabcnate 
p^et^ play with several cKli^ children, is intiigu^ 
by tilK ktea of life as ts'i^ian. U is mash more 
empoweriiig fiH* to tTs^ioK rok than ftx an 
sKbilt to exfdain what fit mi^ be like to giDw up as 
anctti^ian. WsKly creaiM kmwledge for herself 
throu^ iK^- own icteas as well as throu^ ^ acticms 
and rei^xmses of ti» c^her dnldrsi invcflved. As 
Framan and Hill (1984) 
We invite parents, as weU as tei^im, to ^ the 
value (tf i^y, ^ leas a oatain type we «^ ccmstnic • 
tive play, in fost^ing the young child's ability to 
solve ^cblans in both the ma^ial w«Id <rf' i^d- 
ence. math, art, and craft as wdt as tte Sicial wf^ld 
of language, social uiutestaiKling.siKijusti(%. We 
believe the Piag^on perspective will fost^-ctai^e- 
tea(», curiosity, md CTeativtQf throuj^ its re^>^ 
for how the panicolar child, thiough i^ay.^Mistructs 
n^aQiB^fortheevauseQccHtmerBd. Tl»ithcmghtful 
parrau can do nxve than mym& to help ti» child 
develq) at a natural pa^ from infanQT to childhood 
if <mly we leamtOCTiphasize vtiiat ihechild is.ratbg 
than what we warn the child to be. 

Peer I^iteractionlSocialization 
Gifted children oft^ sai% tl^ ttey are "differ- 
from oti^dnidren as early as pne^hooL Itis 
imperative tiiat gifE»i chrldrea spoui time with o^r 
gift«lchiidrai. Ifthiss«iscof . JlcrentMssdevel' 
into somettiing negative it can be both socially 
and academically devastating to the child. Peers 
a classroom may make fun of any child who is 
different horn thems^ves or who gets special serv- 
ices in ar.other classroran. 



Giit^ children may feel iscriated and amfiised. 
The (fiance to interact with <»her gifted (^dren will 
let the child kxKJw that 1% or she is nctt alcsK and that 
there are otter diildren like him. It may be helpful 
for a parent to s^ up a su^^xnt group with other 
parents. Wten tte parem group meets, the children 
can {day mi imer^ together. Both gnmps can 
benefit from such an experience (Karnes and Johnson 
1986). 



PARENTS IN THE SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 

Paims have tl^ ri^ to e^qiect that schools wUl 
do ti^ best to m^t the leamir^ needs of all chil- 
dim Tfi^ii^tts are %t forth betowfiom an article 
by CHna C5insbuig-Riggs, "Parents of Gifted and 
Tatental OnldrHi: Uniie!," G/CfT Magazine, Janu- 
ary-Feteuaiy 1982. 

A BU of Rights for Paraits of Gifted ChUdren 

1. Paresus have tte right to a tiee public education 
fcs* tfa^ gifted diildrHL 

2. Hie ri^ to an education that ambles th^t to 
Imm all are ^e to team. 

3. Tte ri^ to educators' awan^iess that gifted 
childroi learn earii^. bett^, fasto- and often 
diffi^ouly frcxn nu^ other childr^ 

4. Therighttobeaccqitedandr^jectedasparents 
of diildren with legitimate and special learning 

5. Th. to be invol>^ in the planning for ite 
edur (rf tbdr gift^ cbldren. 

6. Tberi^ to informati(»i in child's file, and 
the right to expIai»tion if that information is in 
unfiffioiUar terms. 

7. The right to freedon of expression as th^ voice 
tte joys and probl^ns of raising gifted children. 

8. The right to baome diange agents in the legis- 
lature and schools when gifted children are not 
ad^juately served. 

9. The ri^ to an oivironroCTit of acceptance and 
pritte in what gift-sd dbildr^ can accomplish for 
thwnselves, first, l^i ali» for the quality of their 
lives. 

Parents as Advocates for Their Children 

Parenting is nm an easy job; it may be even more 
challenging for parents of gifted children. One of 
ttmQ dialleng^ is acting as an advocate for your 
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child in the sdux)! <system. Qark (1988) Kcom- 
mends thai you consider your child's characteristics 
and r^ds and uiulenstand that yc»ir nde as a parent 
may be somewhat unusual. 

J<^ other parents of gifted (Mdren aiKl share 
i(teas and ccmc^ns. OATAC.tteOregcmAssoda- 
tionf(n-TalentsdandGifted«isanoi^pio&t«ganiza- 
tion that has parent affiliate grou{» and can help you 

up a group at yrair schod distxicL It also has 
two amfermces each year fbr^rents mA bailors, 
as v/^ as a parem retre^ quazteriy .^nmml, mA 
<Mher u^M mmenals. The aiHi lele{:^sme 

fcK-OATAGis P.O. Box 1703.BeaveiBm. C»97075. 
(503) 6:^163. 

If the ^lool is mLt m^tmg your dnld's i^ds, 
youneedto(k)S(snethingab(mtiL Wl^i^roach- 
ing a te^^ercH-sdiocd admixusrsoor, mnemb^thM 
tte sctocd is tiying to me^ the n^ls of all its 
studaits.andyourii^is aluable,notbotiffirs(mie. 
Try to take a po^tive attimde. but be &m and asser- 
tive (Qaik 1988). 

Intera<^oii with Teact^ers 

You know y(»u-dnldbe^ DoiKKbeafmdtotalk 
toyourchild'steacter. Teachers arepeq)le.too.azkl 
may be unaire of bow to be^ sup|»rt ycmr ddld's 
gif^it^ss. Qanm u m c adim is ^^mial. The new 
mandate willmakeitne^miy frarte^tersthrcm^ 
out the state to leam m<He about gifted dnldren. 
Parents already know much about their children's 
giftedness and may be in a position to share their 
knowtedge and reanuc^ with teachers. 

Esilending School to Home 
and Home to School 

Once a relaiicmship has been built between ym 
aral your child's teadier. communication should 
(xmtinue. If 3^ and ^teacher discuss what your 
child is interested in and what activities he or she is 
most involved in, extOKling these interests at hrane 
or in school will be of value to ite child. Miss 
Jcdmscm may XKHice that Andrew was very involved 
in a (»nter activity that dealt with !i» similarities aiKl 
difierenc^ of powdered su^tanoes. At tone 3^ 
may be able to &ami this activity by sipi^ying 
powderKi sul^an^ and acting ^lored water to 
fiutiber the ejqsioraticm. 

By the same token, a parent can share with the 
dald's teadier that Elizabeth was asking all sons of 
questions about earthquakes. The teacher might 
th^ be able to offer discussion and activid^ dealing 



with earthquitkes. Sharing ideas and insights with 
yom (diild's teadier will enhance ytm child's sx^- 
henos at hcsne and at school as well as promote a 
feeling of ccmtinmty betw^ the two places. 

Paraits as Resources 

Paren.^ are the first ring of rescmrc^ in d% class- 
nxsn. SSiaring ddUs ^ i^slities, ^ving as men- 
tt»s, aiding in the d&sroom, agisting with trip 
pi^ming/taking, aiKl fimfing re»»m^ are several 
was^ofbeingre^nncesforyourchild'sclass. If you 
have had interesting or unusual experiences, or you 
have expsrtiK in a particular area, you can share 
di^. Sdiools can cdl^ data from parents each 
year to ke^ «i file for sudi ^vities. 

A Booklist fjr Parents on Young or Gifted 
Childrai 

Alvissi, Iin»s (1985). Parmts' Guide to Reisir^ a Cified 
CkM: R^ogniiiag andOevtlt^mg Y<mCittUfs 
Pot&itiaL NewYodc- BtHntiBeBw^CBdlantineMail 
S«I», Dei*. TA, 201 E. 5&h Sl, New Yoric NY 11022). 

Am^e, llffln* (1$S9}. Ckawyig Up Crmiive: Nitrtiaing a 
Ltfaime (tf Cre^tHty. New Yodc Qown Puldidicrs. 

a«riE,BHtn(m<l$38). Gromi^UpC'^i^ Cx&asB!tm,0\uo: 

Fofmtn, George E, Hill, Rett (1^). Constructive 
Play: Applying Piagei in {ke Preschool Mcnlo Pirk, 
CiiifiaBUU Addis<ffl-W«IcyPjd^[fahB^CcHiipany. 

FomiBuCSeOTge, and Kusdsier.DivKi (1977). TTteCfuWs 
ConstfTiCfion of Knowledge: Piagetfi^TmcNng 
Childrm. Belmont, Caiifomit; Wadswonh. 

Perimj, Shdta C, md ?mm, J«q^ (1^1). Pareming the 
G^ed.' Devdi^tif^ ttu Pnmise. NewYrak: R,R. 
B owte (11 80 AvoHK of the Amerfcas. New York, NY 
10036). 

SiBBdere, JKquIyn. mi Es^iclsi^ Pjaae4« (1986). Bring Out 
theBest: A Resot^ Guide for Parmas of Young G^d 
Children. Miimei^Us.Miimesota: Frts Spirit PiUiIishing 
(123 N. Timd Si.. Suite 716. Miraietpolis, MN 55401 . 
{6121338-2068). 

Smmny. Jma; Vcraker, K*{hl«si: and Vea^et, Su^hen 
(1989). YotirGfiedCtuld: How to Recognize md 
Develop the Speedai Talmts in Your ChUd fitm Birth to 
Age Seven. New Yoric f *as cai File. 

Journals 

GifiedChibiToday 
P.O. Box 637 

Holmes, PA 19043 (S24 for 6 issius/year) 
G0Gi Cmdrm MmtlUy 
Gifted QtildiTO Monthly 
P.O.Box48al 

MT M<HTis. E. 610S4 (S2S for 9 issues/year) 
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Appendix A 
Oregon Mandate for Education 
OF THE Gifted and Talented 



S^iate Bm 504 (passed Jwm 19S7) maodaled that 
gifted children in ljs sta&e of Osgsm be identified 
dircn^ a diild-find in tte 1990-91 s^iiocA year. 
Special programs and sravices must be provided 
Se|»&mber 1991. 



DEFINinONS 

Tl^ r^adcms (343^95X7) de£i!» the as 
**th(^ diikirra who mpife spKial e(hicati(mal 
programs or services, or both, beycmd those mjnnally 
provided by the regular school program," A^cmlmg 
to Ore^ Aitoinktrative Rules (OARs) 581-22-403 
(Mardi9. 1989). **£adi sdHxd district shaU have a 
l^ogram which identifies and s^ves tateued and 
gifted stud^ils in tte areas nf tnfftitof^ntf ability and 
academic perfcmnance in grattes K tibaxmgh 12...** 
The following gifted chilcbi^ mtm be s^ved: 

!. iBtetrffrtiiaHy Gifted: Ttose ciiik&«i pg. 
fonnii^ **at or above the 97tfa percentile cm 
naticHially standardized n^uat abiliti^ tests, 

as (^tonnii^ 1^ local district pcdicy ami {m>- 
cedure»" 

affij/or 

2. Academically Taitnted: Those childr^ per- 
fonning "at or above the 97th percsotile cm 
naticmally stand^dized t^ts t^ academe; 
ability or aptitude as (tet&mined by local 
district poltey and piooeitarcs" (please note: 
this means in any spedfic academic area such 
as math, scioice, (s- reading, IKK a tt^ seme) 
(OAR 581-22-403 dXaXb). 
Sdtool districts are liable under tl^ law if they 
do not serve the above idendfied groups by the 1991- 
1992 school year. However, the OARs allow for 



del^ in im{^ii^itaticmc€ tte {Si^rams (nm in the 
identiflcaii<Hi {m^ce^) for districts wiu) petititm ttie 
state superiniemteit ^Ikx^ fo' an ^ctension 
because {tf finandal hardship (581-22-403(5). 

In addmoQ, the OARs (581-22-40^) state that 
"distr^ may sayt a&Siticmal sfu^^ in the pro- 
grams 81^ senn^ i^ovided to ccan|dy with this 
rule. These studems may include mass who are 
taleniBd r nd gilted. as d^neu in r^fulatiCTs 
343397(7XcKdXeX'* are s&Hknts wi© "dem- 
oistrate oiit^aiKting id»lity potauial in (me or 

1. Cr^itive or Productive AbOity "musing 
{sigioal (s iKBitn^tianal methods in thinking 

producing." 

and/or 

2. Visoal CH- Performii^ Arts, "sudi as dance, 
music, CK* an** as (tei»mii»d by pof^sicmal 
judgn^ stodau imxhicts pexfosmances; 

ami/or 

3. Tal^t in LfiHlo^p, ''Utility in iTOtivating 
the paformam» of otl^ eith^ in i^lucational 
«- nts^iucatkmal settings,** as (tetermined by 
p^e^kmal judgn^ based on student's 
deEmmstnted abiliti^, toBy include 
judgn^iL 

TTie r^fulatitais allow districts to serve "othe- stu- 
itents wiKi stow poumktl to perform at the eligibility 
criteria aiKl where the students will Unefit fnmi the 
Ft^rams or services" (581 -22^(3). Qit^for 
oth^ such stotaits must be carefully ^t^hshed by 
adistri^ Districts should se^ sudi students par- 
ticulariy ima tte following groups: 

1. (Cultural and ethnic minorities 

2. Disadvantaged 

3. Underachieving gifted 
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4. Handicaf^)ed leam^ 



CRITERIA FOR IDENTIFICATION 

The OARs require that "A «mdHnatk» at least 
a «- b fflid c (tf the fdlowing criteria uteotify^ 
intellectually gifted or ^iutemically ta^^ studems 
:.uall be used.** 

a. Inteliectualiy Gifted: Performance ai or 
above the 97th p»caiiile (m n^cmaUy 
standardized mental ability tests 

b. AciHteiiicaliyTaieBtedjP^fcsauBX^ator 
above the 97th p^temite tm naticmally stan- 
dardized tests of ac^Jonk alnl^ {s* ajHitmte 

and 

c. "BehaYiorai or learning characteristics 
information shall be colleoed and used for 
tl^ purpose (tf icteitifying takatfid ami gifted 
studaus^CSSl-aa^dXaXbKc). 

REQUIREMENT: WRITTEN PLAN 

ti^ OARs require that dtstrkts develq> writ^ 
dL«;tiict ^an. All required writ^cour»aa^Qents 
sb)\ll idemify tte ia^itKticml programs m s^vices 
ty^e^d to address the asscissed instructii^ial levels 
&nd accelerated rates of learning of identified [gifted] 
students" (581-22-403(2). District policies should be 
specified in this plan that reflect the philosophy and 
commitment to services and programs of the district 
Wilhelmi and Scbwartzrock (1989) state &at it 
should ii^dte: 

• PIiiliisophy^urp(^ of prt^m aiui educa- 
ticsial a{^!^adies to he u^ 

• Goals and Timelines for overall program 

• S>,>tem of Identiflcatl(Hi— essi^ntiil compo- 
i»nts in identification proc^«s; categories of 
students to be identified; identification of 
noniypical populations; maimoiance of stu- 



^tt fi^mis (S^ Student Rectmis, 19S9, 
Department EdxMissmi). 

1. Use a ^rstsnuk, asnpreheosive procedure 
in v^ik^ no sin^ scc&e, €»- measure shall 
be the determining factor. 

2. S^eai^8ndnieiairesdiatreiaieK>the 
«ype sfud^ being idaitifl^ aiui the in- 
stnKtkHial pn^ram Krv^ b^i% piam^ 

3. Ass^eac^idemil^stuc^forinstruc- 
tkmal levels ^ rates learning ^ a l^sis fen- 
{sovisiim <tf progrffins (S* seivkra. 

4. %)eciai ffiSorts are made u> identify ^dous 
amcmg ethnic minorities, handicapped, cultur- 
ally diffcrenL, and ectSKanically disadvantaged 
pqitulatioos. 

The regulations require tiiat: (1) the total school 
pop^ation be reviewed through a screening and 
lefOTal process, (2) that a team be responsible for 
further smdent evaluation and selection, (3) that a 
student record bj^ mainramarf for each studeiu evalu- 
ated, and (4) il^ students be placed in programs/ 
services based od the writtrai plan. 

There must be a good fit between how giftedness 
is defined and the type of program provided (ses 
figure A 1). Fm wtample, if giftedness is «kfined as 
high acadwnic intellectual ability, creativiiy or 
learning styles tests do not match the definition, 
although they may provide useful information fcff 
assessment and programming purposes. Likewise, if 
a program is developed around reading, utilizing 
high mathematics sc(^ is pointless (sec chapter 3, 
Identificadon). 

• Parent Rights— regarding testing; notifica- 
tion of identification; and involvement in se- 
leciicHi of programs and services 

• Programs and Services—Options for identi- 
fy stucfcaits (fcscribcd in The Written Course 
statement: 

All required written course statements identify 
tte academic instructional programs and serv- 



Figure ^1 : The Fit among Identification, Definition, 
AND Program 



Definition 



Identification 



Programs/Services 
Provided 
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kes which shall be i^d^l, along widi 
planned couise goals (s^ OAR S8 1-22-21 1). 
nasmi course i^iatraaoss ^icmld aclkiress bov 
Ihe cumcolum is to be modijfi^ Cff su{^e- 
menied to meet the assess^ levels ami accd- 
eraied rates of Icaraing of gifted pupils. A 
(te%ripti<ni gnute level and/(r sab^t area 
tl^ ad^ttations ^uld be provicted. Tte 
disrict stip»intS8dent ^tonld Kmsw any ad- 
ministrative tniTias that may r^trkt ^doits' 
ac^sioil^Hi^priateoptitHisand^rvioes. In 
ch^Km 4, 5f f tKi 6, assessment and nK)di&ca- 
ticms soggesied. 

Cimicuhiffi Option — Qzrrkulum offerings 
f<H^ ictemif^ studesas 
St^H]^ — Grii^ far staff sel&^ticH: 
Ditt Proems — ^Ai^ieate md O^plaints 
ceitoes; procdhires fa- «dting pro|^ <HKe 
is idctttifiML Ri^itst^ParraitstiKhKk 
(Oiegffli Ackmnistnttive Rute S81-1S-840): 

1. School district shall notify parentis) of a 
pupil m writing of all decisions with regard 
to the sdecticm ^(H^ {Hac^i^ of Oieir 
child in tl» qpoved program, to im- 
pI^nsKing the {^ogram. 

2. Such parait(s)^ia& have tte right, npon re- 
sit^ to ®Eamine all r»:(^ aid dm p»- 
raining to such seleoiaa placox^nL 

3. No diild ^laU be {daced in an ap^ovM 
pogiam unless the child's parem(s) agree 
in writing. 

4. Complaim Pnx»dures iiu:lade (Oregtm Ad- 
ministrative Rule 581-22-805): 

If parous are dissatisfied with a dteisi<»i by 
tl» sdKX)l district ^mceming ^^src^iriaie- 
ness (rf programs and service podded for 
kbotifbd talemed ai^ gifted stiu^its, tl^y 
should Gm attend to resdve any conflict 
ii^rmalfy dmrn^ talking with the teiK^ber. 
coun^or.and^OTpriiKipal. Ifanagree- 
n^tu cannot be reacted, they may initiate a 



fifrmal procedure: 

a. R^jort offitnplaint to the distria superin- 

b. Cm^&B "Taloned and Gifted Stan- 
dards Complaixu" form for furth^ ccm- 
^do^uiiHL 

c. The superintendent ^sbH airange a 
review ^mmutt^ ccmasting d the [tal- 
@ued aiKi gifted coordmatta/teadli^. 
TAG pi^s^rams supervise?, counselor, 
and stdiool i^dK}l(^^] 

d. Revffiwccsnmitiee shall ms^ witibin [2] 
d&ys of r^eiviog written osntplaint to 
rev^ aU pertio^ mfcamatiai. Amc- 
CTtmKidatiffli wiU be submitted to (he 
sopsimeiutent wi^ [10] winking days 
o£ r^^viag oiginal ^m^laint 

e. Qsnmineemayrectann^id^iat: 

a. ^i^niins (H* ^vices are ai^nopiate 

b. ft'Ograiiis or services are not ^pro- 
imate 

f. Siqjerim^ident shall rqxm inmiedi^y 
tibffi recosmnoKliKicms r^iew {xsnmit- 
te&wscito(A\xmd 

$. Ttie (^isitm of the bosd shall be final. 

h. "ff die ccmi|daimmr»nains dissatisfied 
and has estha^i^i local pro(^(hnes« cff 
45 or OKse dt^ have eli^l^ed since the 
csigiiud filing oi a wrinen ^mqjlaint al- 
le^mg vk^atitm (tf standards with the 
sciKJol district, ani^jpeal to tl» state 
snpraint^uient of jnibUc instmctitm can 
befUed. The scIkjoI diarict shall pro- 
vide a cq;y <»' the appti^mate Oregon 
Administrative Rule uptm rsjuest" 
(Wilhelmi and Schwartzxock 1989). 
• Eval'tatJon — Periodic evaluations with input 
frtm «tAff, commimity, students, parents. 
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Appendix B 
Observations of Gdfted Young 

Children 

by Kathte^ Callioraie 

Copyii^ I9S5 KiMeaiCdKknte 



COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

1. Speak early 

a Usoally can say many \^^ndis by (me year 
b. Can aunpc^ccHnptexsou^ices before age 
two 

2. Advai]^ vocabulary 

Use words like "rrflectiOT,** "spteidid," "invis- 
ible." "^vdiicle/* in ^pcmtan^m OHiv^satkm 

3. Hmnor 

a. Umter»andru!d]^inms«andenpy 
maiupiilaung words 

b. May inv^i^w words like ^n»x)n^'' 
meaning moonlit shining on ttegrcnti ]ior 
**fiog-etts " meaning Imby fti^. 

4. Ukeioiffgoe! 

Can be quite iogk^, but also (klight in "undoing" 
adults and ott^ in ai^oriiy 

THINKING 

1. Amazing menu^ 

a. Pla^ tbey have bem 

b. P^le th^ have itm 
c Pmmis^ 

d Theairmgeiuentofiocmis* the cmi^ of u^s, 
procedures, or events 

2. Retain informaticHi easily 

a. May teian£rom one »|K^ure(f<H* example, can 
be shown ge<»ne^ shapes and r^v^ forget 
thdri^^) 

b* Leans in *leai^ and bounds** (^I^^^ in the 
learning proc^) 

3. Und^stand complex c(»toq)ts 

a. May dismiss issues relating to deailuwar, or 
politics. 

b. Fn^y discus^g subjects ihm are beycHid their 
und^standing 



c« V^cimou$^K>utt^m:s that adults 
unec^dfi^iabk 

d. Have the ability lo take cmnplex c<»^q)ts and 
fa^andcbaw^dccH^^k^ An^^ple 
omki be a die ^ (tf a cc^tv^sat^ about the 
root stnicuure of tree^ they win make a 
^unmary flsaen^m like 'Tte^ n^d wato- and 
smlighL** 

e, Fa^inated with time^ money, globes, maps, 
todssandk^^. 

4. i^r. powffc^obstfviukm 
a S^sitivetoti^oivinminent 
b» Turomfom^v^talevicteiK. Maya^are 

ycm angry, ha;^, etc 
S« Think atetrictly 

a Example: Who made the world? How do 

buildings hold togeth^? Why doe^'t the ant 

M off tt^^cte of tte table? Whatcanbum? 
b* Easily retsmi^i^ousinfbfniadon to build on 

the new. 

c. Can r& v^se rol^ An example could be the 
statenmit If I woe die teaclm^ or 
pareitt,** 

6. Nonce ii^msistei^K 

May ;;hallenge rules, traditions, social orders, and 
im^K>keniaws 

7. Many gifted pr^hoolers read before first grade. 
Thf^ are£d>Ie to cto simple ackiiticm and 
subtractknu 

8. Ifeve vivid imagmaiions 

a Can tell tall tales in gr^ detail 
b. May have a jmrad playmate 

9. &ijoy preplan solving 

a Will study m i^ue £ram many viewpoints 
b. Will m^e unique and innovative sugg^dcHis 
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BEHAVIOR 

i. Intm^ly curious 

a. Ask why» when, whCTe» whau and how 2ix)ui 
ev^ything 

b. Lovttotakethmnsq^ 

project of THEiR interest 

a* Have mt^)^ that totally absmt them 

b. May have se^^ral ccd^^cHss 

c Insi^onbodcsrelai^tooi^tc^ic 

3. May build intsKcaHig and mtiicate desi^ 

a. FavorifiebuildkigmMenals are lego, tinker 
tt)ys, blocks, cmisn^ sticks 

b. WiU create with old boxes, brok^ toys, 
garbage, etc. 



4. Mayd^^oplaiigeandsmalIinus:te^llsatan 
eariyage 

a. Walkeariy 

b. Riiteatra^ycie 

c May be^>teiocoi(^,{mnt, draw, and paint 
withp^ctetail 

5. Crit^ctf<Kh^^$eif 

a. Pofi^tkHiists 

b. D^ireccmecti^ to the smaltest detail 

6. May dmoimrafe talents at mi e^y age 
a* Mu^ 

b. Art 

c. The p^onning arts 



Sknirce: Calliovie, 1^. 
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Appendix C 



SAMPLE PARENT NOMINATION FORM AT THE 
EARLY CHILDHOOD LEVEL 



to w t a cl— hip » cka trpi—l cklU !■ jnmt MlgMwriiMi^. 

MM ckto ttaU M « hitfi 4cfVMt I i m exalt mm tim clw cypteal 
c>il4t 3 f - >« - *itk dM tyfUMl eklUt Ckt* tnii Imu itmm 



I. 




S 


4 


3 


2 


t 


2. 




5 




3 


2 


1 


3. 




S 


« 


3 


2 


1 


«. 




S 


4 


3 


2 


1 


S. 


X« wMit Ckctev* kmigk* •urt«4 jrlwiTfrf ) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


ft. 


rwtti «n«toc«i iteu e«9MlMC U ww mI dl£f««M 


$ 


4 


3 


2 


t 


1. 




$ 


4 


3 


2 


1 






•. 




5 


4 


3 


2 


i 


9. 


UkM "t*«m-«f* Ckt^ m4 c« ¥• «U«r p«»pU 


S 


4 


3 


2 


1 


to. 


Km • tnwc 4m1 af •iciwlKr 


S 


4 


3 


2 


1 


U. 




S 


4 


3 


2 


1 


12. 




S 


4 


3 


2 . 


1 


13. 


U ii^UiVB, aeu tel«n Im/sIm tUaks 


$ 


4 


3 


2 


I 


14. 


T«Ma M <— iBtf •etwca If gt«M ciM ehMM 


S 


4 


3 


2 


t 


». 




5 


4" 


1 


2 


t 


M. 


Mm t*^ Hqnteai onrtfiaaciaa aa< bmtf cMcrol 


S 


4 


3 


2 


t 


11. 


X* Uiipiinat a«t MtC-«*f Cidmc !• ImUi^ 
a£ta.? hiawillC/lMnaif 


S 


4 


3 


2 


1 


II. 


2a awMa^rt^hto/Ng nrwwwiti^ mmt «lMt la goliti: 


S 


4 


3 


2 


t 


at. 


IM a laai accaadaa 


3 


4 


3 


2 


t 


20. 


HaKatf «• 4a titUfa far tOarndf/lMnMLf aarlf o 
aasaapUi 4raaalat aatf laiatfii« liiMa2f/hafa«2f 


S 


4 


3 


2 


t 



n^re 19 ftxm DarU and ttian, p. 66. 
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Appendix D 



PRESCHOOL PARENT INVENTORY 
Copyright Betsy QeweiT 1984 



Child's N*ffle;_ 

Address: 



TTcy sntr 



Jllrthdate: 



up 



NoiBe Pt»fie: 



SIfillnjd) ind otfiers living In the 



M-.. .««.r1« j^r chlW. d.y c.r.. pr«eta,I. p«bJ1c tthMl .i:p«.,«,c„ 



iae 



ftwitt topic, sue^ If fi I. <nfofWftl8« e^mtetcd iHth i 
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Pletse describe «njf iBigtwry g««ef ywir cMU pUy%. Are other people 
(re«l or <M9ln«ry eoopanlofts} likely to Join in this pUy? Ooes the pUy 
involve props si^h «s « toy house ind people. Or ass up clothes, or house- 
hold objects? Are there p«rt1cuUr thenes which your child especlelly 
enjoys ictin; out? 



5. Ooes your child sh^ i strong interest in «ny fom of nisic? For inst«nee, 
does your child express enthusUsi for pertlcuUr kinds of mislc? Ooes 
s/he sing m key? Oence? Pliy t luslcal instument? 



6. Does your child $ho» a stronf Interest in body iiovement tctlvity? Is 
there « particular phj^ical activity in which $/he excels? (S%#iBning. 
syananics. dance, etc.) 



7. Ooes your child show a strong Interest In how things work? Has s/he 

taken apart and rc-asseahled eonplex toys or household o&Jeets, eeiistruvt^ 
replicas of objects, or expressed curiosity ab«it eonplex naehlnes? Ooes 
your child do so working alone, or with sooe help? 



8. Ooes your child sake up rh)«es or stories? Describe any Kays In which 
your child uses language creatively. 



9. Does your child like to nke up Jokes, riddle, or linerleks? Describe 
any ways In which your child expresses a sense of huaor. 



10. Please Ascribe how ywir child adapts to the spatial eovlrwiewnt. For 

iRStanet. dees your child give ymi dlrtctlons «n hew te dr've to a fMlHar 
destination? Ooes your child show an undersundlng ef hew te find his or 
her way around the house, neighborhood, and/or In fanlllar stores? 



II, Please list by na»e or describe the books your child nost enjoys looking 
a listening to, or reading. 
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12. 



Oescfibe how your child h«s dtspUyed «n Interest in OPdeHng op rogpirra 
new ill sose sjfstenttU wy. Fop exMple. i child night cmite »rith blocks 
Legos, OP other con$tp«ctioo toys a block bwilding in which e«ch secti«i is 
coaposed of blocks of « single size, shape, op coIop. itoother child m\PUt 
arrange crayons to form a ra1nbo«.sequenced array of colors. Is this type 
Of play a favorite or frequent activity fo' your child? 



?®**^^"r ^^^^^ special lessons, training, or learning opportunities 
in addition to those in school settings? 



H. What kin^ of developaent do you feel are nost iaportant for your child? 



IS. 



What «igge$t1on$ c«n yow give for aeeting your child's needs in m educational 
setting? 



PART n 

I?* «ecti«i cover a variety of behaviors iciilch children night 

dUpl«y wHng the yttps froi f our ^ %U and beyond. RoMiber that m child will 
have aastertd jll, or mn nany, ef these skills, be are interested In ywir 
27ffri!l^*e**?*i ««««^Mt ef behaviors tnd the levels at uhlch they are 
ditplay^id. IM free to eanent on the back ef these sheets, for how a child do's 
southing Is often ts lapertant as having aiBstered It. 

2i.I!2L^^lS?* 'tfS^ ^ checking the categi^ aost descriptlw of ywir child's 
®^U.^^rJ!"^ * 1«d1cites that your child hcs i»t y«t damstrattd the skill, 
■arklng "3 indicates that you have Served tills behavior scMtiKS. and 'S" 
indicate you have observed this behavior consistwtly. H6,-k f If you have 
Observed this behavior only occasionally, and •4" If fre«fcnt1y. 





Not SoM- Censis- 
Yet t1«c$ tently 




I 


2 


3 


4 


S 


I. Does yoor child rteo^lze and naaie 
tMO-dlgIt mati-ils? 












2. Is yosr difid «bU to pr it lexers 
af the alpiiibtt without copr^n?? 
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Not Soae- Cmsls- 
Yet titles tently 




1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


3. Does your child build latrlute or 

s>TOetr1c«l structures or designs using 

V tow Kit p'*Jr wiifyiit or Ovftcr Mwr iviaii 












4. Does ymr cHU4 <sk the ttHAlR9 

aIiC^M^^ t^tM^ mm Mfil ii *C£lft£A'' At* 

"justice"), And then used thea correctly 
In si»e«cti at « Uter t1«e? 












S. Does jmtr child tewir his or her ptrent*! 












€. Does j««r shild knoM which of hls/htr 
htfids Is loft ofid which Is rifht? 












7. Cm jret^ child skip! 












8. lies y^ur child recited froa rwry 

either tht coKilete iilDhihet sr ituib^'^rs 
froa 1 throat 207 












9. Is ^^9ur ehild able ta ^rvn i BgrsoH trith 
9t iMst so«e representatlofi of le^s, aras, 
ho4]f« and head and «y<es7 












10. Oott child tti^trstiad and use the 
neaes for the davt of the week? 










• 


11. Is j^4r child «b1t to retd e sinpit hoofc* 

sufih M% HOP CM PfiP^ AtiMiP k4ft<toi^^rt#fl - 

level hooks* end reeofnin aost of the 












12. Mes mr ^ild solved prohleas that 

involiM the s^tnctin of saelT madtersT 












13. Oo» your child know his/her ^rcss? 












14. Dots >Ottr child tell tiae by the hai^s en 
the clock? 












15. Does jmtr child Mks up n^s that 
mwnleatef 












15. Does your child recevniM end naae the 
letten in the alphabet? 












17. Dots your child print several words 
without e^ylR9, or spell several words 
with the aid of aafnetle letters or other 
letter symbols? 
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hot Sei«. Consli- 
Vet times tentW 




1 


2 


1 3 


4 


S 


la. Dots your cni i« e»€r mike tQ} songs or 
stories eUterivIng on new words of 

lOeASf 












19. Does jwir cliHrf sees to tave «« extensive 
voeobuUry for hU/hcr «fef 












20. C«R your cMU dnw or « dlawnd? 












21. Ctn jwf child teU /«i wftich to turn 
In order tr irrive «t « faaltUr pUce 












22. Does your miU know Ms/her blrtHdate? 




- 






• 


Mn jFQur cniia repctt • t^tjuufiSM or five 
fiuab«rs foruirtf? 












j%mir ^ni %u r^wmlMB Mm* IS Or PSSI 

•rents In such « vivid My thtt It 
surprised you? 












in « bow 












26. Oo«s yow cklld reeegnize and ynderstcnd 
th» value of coins {Ptg^. nleleeU <<1k, 
qtiarter)? 












27. Cm cMM print his or her rmo? 












<o. yocs >wir cfnitf retc woks, neh as VZNNZE 
THE POOH, which contain long stories and 
few pictures? 






j 






29. Has your child war caaented thi t tw 
oltjeets art slallar hec&use of shape? 












30. Dees yetir child stea te learn things 
^Jlckljf and easily? 












Zl. Can your child predict penlble Mteso«s 
for a stofy or event? 












Si, Has ymtr child over solved prehlMS that 
involve tfte addition of 9mh mnters? 












33. does >oiir child km the naivs of the 
s«asmis (fan or autonn, «Hnter, sprino, 
sumer)? 
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Hot Sane- Consls- 
Yet ti«e$ t#ntlv 




1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


34. Has yoitr child «y«r made or used « simple 












3S. Does your child recognize the nmerils 












36. 0?es your ctiUd hetr likenesses «itd ' 

dfffcTMicM In ^# h#m1nninos of tgcirds? 

V i * V WT W*vl^v Iw*^ Vw^l f f V* WW ■ 












37. Does >eur child «ver «se the conjmetlons 
"hatmer' fir *«1 though* In i sentenee? 












38. Does ymtr child Mrlte hrlef notes or 
letters to reUtlves or friends? 












39. Ooes j^ettr child put together « picture 
puzzle of 30 pieces or wort In which 
the pieces ere ill part of the st«e 
picture? 












40. Does >oiir child recognize iftd fiaae five 
or Bore printed words in hooks? 












41. Is ^our child able to count i set of 

ehjects froa « larger ^oup? For exn^le. 
fros a grot^ of 20 blocks, emtid youi' 
child count out a set of three or four? 












42. Can /our 6Mld nMe the sounds associated 
with the letters of the alphabet? 












43. Has jrour child ever Mentioned that s/he 
MS putting sonething In a certain place 
so that It would be easier to find later? 












44. Can jour chfld repeat a sequence of three 
mohers In reverse order? 

»»^^^"^^TP* -W www • W V ^* ■ W^P ^PW» • 












4S. Does ^r chltd 'sound out* ne« wrds 
that s/he does not reeoonlze by sight? 












46. Does your child retell or Interpret stories 
Ifl his or her own words? 












47. Does your child iuiow the nanes of the 
nonths of the y«ar? 












4S. Can your child coRiplcte dot-to-dot 
pictures? 
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Not Some- Consls- 
Yet tlHies tefltlv 




1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


«nd seeondtry colors (re<J, ytllow. blue, 
or«flge, green, purple}? 












50. Does your cHiU recofnUe nuBierlcil 
^ttems, stf€h «s ptwne msdters of 
street «4dre§$es7 










SI. If today were Thurs4«jr, could your child 
tell you toisarrow Mwtd Frldiy, «nd 
ycsterdiy ms Uednesdty? 












j 52. Un your child find hidden objects or 
1 shapes in picture gtaes? 
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Appendix E 



The RenzuIIi-Hartman Scale for 
Rating Behavioral 
Characteristics of Superior 
Students 



Name 

School ...^ Grade_ 

Teacher cr p^son completing ihis tea m 

How long have , ju known this child? ^ 

DIRECTIONS. Tims scal^ are designed toobtain teacher mimatesofaaud«a*s 
charactaistics in the azeas of learning, mouvaticm, creativity, and iead«sfaip. 1^ 
items aie derivai from the r^eaich literauae dealing with charKteriaic* of gifted 
and creative persons. It should be pointed out that a coasidemble amount of 
individual differences can be found within this population; and therefore, tte 
profiles are likely to vary a great deal. Each item in the scales should be cmisidered 
scparaiely and should reHect the degree to which you have observed the presence 
or absence of each characteristic. Since the four dimensions of the iastiuinem 
represent relauvely different sets of belaviOTs, the scores obiained from the 
separate scales should not be summed to yield a total score. Please read the 
statements carefully and place an X in the appropriate pla« according to the 
following scale of values. 

1. If you have seldom or never observed this characteristic, 

2. If you have observed this characteristic occasionally. 

3. If you have observed this characteristic to a considerable degree. 

4. If you have observed this characteristic almost all of the time. 

Space has been provided following each item for your comn»nts. 

SCORING. Separate scores for each of the thtK dimensions may be obtained as 
follows: 



^ Vrs. Mos. 
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Add Uic tml aumi^ of X's in each e»Iumn lo obtain the *'Column Total." 

Mubiply the Column Toial by the •^Weight" for each column lo obtain the 
^'Weighted Column Total. " 

Sum the Weighted D^lumn Totals ^rrws to oltoia tte '*Scoi«'" for each 
din^sioQ of the scale. 

Emer the &^n« below. 

Lraming Qiaracteri^^ 

Motivational Qiaraictermi^ 

Creativity Ounactehstks , 

LeadCTship Charao^iaics 



PART I: LEARNING CHARACTERISTICS 



3, 
4. 



Has unusually advanced vocabuUfy Im age or grade 
level; uses tenm in a meaningful way; has verbal be- 
haviorchatactenzed by **riduiess** oi expressicm, eiab- 
craiion, and fluency* 

Possesses a large storehouse of inf^maticm about a 
variety of topics (beyond tte usual imeie^ of yomf- 
sters his age). 

Has quick ma^ery a.id r^I of faemal inf^mation. 
Has rapid insight into cause-effect rel^onshij^; tries to 
discov^thc how and why of things; asks many provoca* 
tive questions (as di^inct from information or f^tual 
questions) ; wants to know what makes things (or p^pie) 
'Mick." 

Has a ready grasp of underiying principles and can 
quickly make valid generaUzaiions about events, 
pwple* or things; look^ for similarit^s and diffeitnc^ 
in events, people, and thinp. 
Is a k«n and aim observer, usually "sees more'* or 
**gcts more'' out of si story, film, etc., than others. 



I- 


2 


3 


4 










































1 









• 1 — Seldom or never 

2— Occasionally 

3— Considerably 
4~Almosi always 




7 . Reads a great deal on his own; usually pnTen adult levzl 
books; d<«s not avoid difficult material; may show a 
prsriTcnce for biograpiiy, autobiography, encyclopfs 
dias, and atlases. 

8. Tries toundrmand complicated material by separating it 
iotc its respective pans; reasons thinp out for himself; 
sees logical and comnion sense answers. 

Column Total 
Weight 

Weight»l Column Total 
TOTAL 



PART II; MOTIVAllONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



1 . B^omes aterrfaed and truly invol vk! in »rtain topics w 
prot3l«iis; is persistent in seeking task completion. (Si is 
Km»tim» difficult vs get him to n»ve on to aiKKi^ 
topic.) 

2. Is et^ly bored with routine tasks. 

3. Needs liale external motivation to follow through in 
work that initially excite him. 

4. Strives toward perfKtion; is self-«itica]; is tmt mily 
satisfied with bis own sp^ or products. 

5. Prefers to worit independently; requires little directioo 
from (eachers. 

6. Is interested in maiiy "adult" problems such as religion, 
polities, sex, race— more than usual for age level. 

7. Often IS seif-assenive (sometimes even aggressive); 
stubborn in his beliefs. 

8. likes to organize and bring structure to things, pe<^le, 
and siiuations. 

9. Is quite concerned with right and wrong, good and bad; 
often evaluates and passes judgment on events, people, 
and things. 

Column Total 
Weight 

Weighted Column Total 
TOTAL 
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PART III CREATIVrrY CHARACTERISTICS 



1 . Displays s great deal of curiosily about many ihings; is 
<X)QstanUy asking que^ocs about aflythtng and every* 
thing. 

2. Geomtesala^number of ideas or solutions to prob> 
iems and questions; often offers unusuai ("way out"), 
unique, clever responses. 

3. Is uniniiibiied in expressions of opinion; is sometinjes 
radical and spirited in ^Usapeenumt; is tenacious. 

4. Is s high risk taker, is a'l\«ntuious and sp^ulative. 

5. Displays a good deal of imeUectual playfulness; fan- 
tasizes; imagines ("I wonder what would happen 

if. . . manipulates ideas (i.e„ changes, elaborates 
upon them); is often ajn«med with sd^iing, improv- 
ing, and modifying institutions, objects, and systems. 

6. Displays a keen sense of humor and sees humor in 
situations that Riay not ^pear to be humorous to «l»ss. 

7. is unusuaUyawsre of his impulses and mofc open to the 
inational in himself (&eer exi^isssion of feminine inter- 
est for boys, grei^ than usual amount of isdepeodeace 
for girls); shows emotional sensitivity. 

8. Is sensitive to beauty; attends to aesthetic duiacten^ics 
of things. 

9. Is Qonconfoiming; accepts disord^-, h not interKted in 
details; is individualistic; does not fear being different. 

10. Criticizes constructively; is unwilling to accept su- 
ihoritarian pronouncements without critical exsmiaa- 

tiOR. 

Column T(itat 
Weight 

Weighted CoU.mn Total 
TOTAL 
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PART IV: LEADERSHIP CHARACTERISTICS 



1. 


Carries respoiieibility weli; can be counted on to do wha' 
he has premised md usually does it well. 




2 


3 


4 ; 
- — 1 










2. 


Is self confident with children his own sge as wei! as 
aduks; $^ms comfortable when ssked to show his work 
to the class. 










3. 


Seems to be well liked by his classmates. 










4. 


Is cooperative with teacher and classmates; tends to 
avoid bickering and is generally easy to get along with. 










5. 


Can express himself well; has good veriiai facility and is 
usually well understood. 










6. 


Adapts readily to new situations; is flexible in thought 
and action and does not seem disturbed when the normal 
routine is change. 










7. 


Seems to «jJoy being around «her people; is sociable 
and prefers not to be alone. 










8. 


TeQ(i£ to dominate, others ^en they are around; gener- 
ally directs the activir<; in which he is involved. 










9. 


E^cipates in most ^ial activities connected with the 
school; can be cou.ued on to be there if anyone is. 










10. 


Excels in athletic activities; is well coordimued and 
enjoys all sorts of athletic games. 












Coiumn Total 












Weight 


1 


2 


3 


4 




Weighted Column Total 












TOTAL 





Source: From SciJe for Rating Behavior*! Ch&ric!cnsiic$ of Supenor Siudeou fc^ J . S. Rcnalt end 
Hinmmn, Exctptt^ynci Children. 3i, 1971 , 243-24B, Copynghf If7l fey The Cowicil for E&d^puotal 
ChiidfCQ. Repnnted wiih permission. 
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Appendix F 

Academic Competions Open to Young Children 

Extrapolated from Academle Cnmpptrtff^nfi 
Multnomah Education Service Distnct, Fall, 1986 



Arts 

Young PeopJes Film & Video Competition - sponsored by the Northwest Film and Video 
Center of the Oregon Art Institute, a regional competion for k^olfege students. Entries should 
be recent works in Super 8 mm, 16 mm. and 1/2" and 3/4" video formats. Contact Anne Beli 
NWF &VC, Oregon Art Institute. 1219 SW Park, Portland, OR 97205 (503) 221-1156. 

Computers & Technology 
Apple Computer Clubs' National Competition - open to k-12 students. Entries with 
programs must be run on Apple systems. Prizes are Apple computers and software Th^ 
competition Is open to members and sponsors of Apple Computer Clut>s. Contact Apple Computer 
Clubs, 175 f^iddlesex Turnpike. Bedford. MA 01730, (800) 343-1425. 

The Scholastic Story Tree Writing Contest - open to 1st - 8th grade fiction writers of 
750 words or less using Story Tree computer software. First prize is an Apple lie computer 
Contact Scholastic Story Tree Writing Contest. Department WW. 730 Broadway, New Yotk NY 
10003. {212} 505-3000. 



liiventions 

Invention Conventions - Open to all grade levels - Children develop inventions based on 
assessed needs, demonstrate the invention within classroom, school, district, state, or even 
nationally, describe the research done for it, and marketing strategies. Prizes are' offered 
Free or very low cost materials can be obtained from: 



Marian Canudo 
U.S. Patent Office 
Crystal Plaza 3, R. 11£ 10 
Washington. DC 20231 
(703) 557-3071 



Dr. Leonard Mololsky 
Deputy Sup't. Instruction 
Richardson Independent S.D. 
400 S. Greenville Ave 
Richardson, TX 75081 
(214) 470-5202 



Invent America 
P.O.Box 50784 
Washington. DC 20004 
(202) 737-1836 



Language Arts 

The Nationa. Written and Illustrated by . . . Awards Contest for Students, 
sponsored by Landmark Editions, Inc. it is open to student book authors and illustrators in 
three categories. Winners are offered a publishing «)ntract and an all-expense paid trip to the 
offices of Landmark Editions for professional guidance in preapring their work for publication 
Contact Landmark Editions. Inc.. 1420 Kansas Ave, Kansas City, MO 64127. 

The Oregon State Spelling Contest, sponsored by the Oregon Department of Education for 
students grades 1 through 12. Competitions are held at school, district, and country levels 
before the end of may. Winners of county contests compete at the Oregon State Fair. Contact 
Barbara Wolfe, Oregon Department of Education, (503) 378-3817. 
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Wri e on With the Blazers and AVIA is a writing contest sponsored by the Portland 
Trailblazers aasketball Team. AVIA Athletic Footwear, Portland COuncil of the International 
Reading Associanon, and the Young American News Magazine for Kids. Students in grades 1-12 
may enter. Prizes include Blazer tickets. Contact the Blazer office at (503) 234-9291. 

The Younfl Writer's Contest, sponsored by the Young Writers Contest Foundation Is for 
grade 1-8 students who write poetry, short stories or essays (not more fh.-,' 500 words) 
Winning works arss published in an anthologv. Contacr Young Writers Conte • foundation P 0 
Box 6092, McLean, VA 22106, (703) 356-0718. ' ' ' 

OATAG Student Showcase acnepts writings and drawings of K.12 students. Students do not 
have to be n"! 1 aisnted and Gifted Programs. Submit to OATAG Student Showcase, Oregon 
Association tor Talented and Gifted. P.O. Box 1703. Beaverton OR 97075 
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Appendix G 
Conceptual Models 



An ex{%Il«i£ sourcebcx)k for indepth discussi(m 
of ^ major ccsic^ptual models is RenzuIU, J. S. 
(^),SysmtsaiuiModelsfi^Develqjin§ Programs 
fortheOfftedandTalented. Mansfield Ccnttr, CT: 
Creative Learning Press. 

(Note: Tbe materiai for this App&s^ was sum- 
marized fmsk texts by Mike McCabe forfais master's 
project, CdUege of Education, Umveisity of Ore- 
gon, 1988, under tiie directi<Ki of Dr. LcoNora M. 
Cotoen, advisjr). 



The Autonomous Learner Model 

by George B«ts 
Grades Applicable: K-I2 

Overview 

Geof^ge Belt's Ajstonomous Learner Model for 
the taiemed and gifted was (tesigt^ to faciHcate the 
unique a>gmtive, sodal, and onotitmal i»eds of 
th^ audente. Tts {«r;al progr^ses frwa the role of 
a studem to that of a studeiu/leamer and finally to 
that of leaner. Students foUow a three-yesur timeline 
to complete the program. The ultimate goal of this 
model is to pn»sote student auttmcKny. 

Rve ccHnp(Hi«ats make up the model: 

1. OrientatioB provides coottpreheasive infcMma- 
ticm about tt» prt^pnun. 

2. Individual Developmeit allows students too- 
ther tl^ir cognitive. «iK)ti(mal, and social skills, 
in essence, to becx^n^ auumomous learmsrs. 

3. &iricbmeQtactivities{m>video{qx)fnmitiesfor 
smdents to explore dcmiains not usually found in 
K-12 curriculum. 



4. Seminars stress re^^ch in cto^s topics, pr^- 
mation of that tqjtc. and evaluation proce- 
dures. 

5. Indepth Study aUo^stoc^its to select areas of 
inters m& ^it^hnSm with a {noduct and evalu- 
atkm. 

Definition and Ident^cmon 

Talented siKl gifted ^lutents are ctefimsl as being 
inteUwaually gift«i, creatively gifted, or talented, 
ktemific^on is facilitated by achiev^eut and in- 
teUigen^ ^tii^, creativity tes^ and aptitude tests. 
Other a^»ropriase measures, academic histofy, and 
so forth can be utilized fcr identification. 

Gotds 

Ths goals of this mocfcl as nam^ by Bens (1985; 
are: 

1. Develqjing more positive self-concepts. 

2. CcanfTOhMKling their own giftedn^s in relation 
to self and society. 

3. Develqjing the apprqmate skills to interact 
effectively with pern, siblings, parents, and 
other achilts. 

4. Ii«a«asing their knowledge in « vari«y of sub- 
jea areas. 

5. Developmg their thinking, decision-making, and 
probl^ solving skills. 

6. I^rticipating in activities se Jected to facilitate 
and integrste cognitive, emotional, and social 
develqsnent of tte individual. 

7. Demonstratingresponsibilityfoftheirownleam- 
mg in md out of t^ school acting. 

8. B^^oming responsible, creative, independent 
learners. 
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Dimension One: Oriemmion 

Students^ parents, le^rliers, and ottKsis are given 
comprth«mve infonnaticm aSxmt &ts pn^ram. Key 
questions related to talented and giked students, 
progmn goals and oper^cms, and so foitii are 
address The orient^on dimsi^cm »»i£ains the 
following elsnents: 

1. UmSmtaiuiing gifetdness 

2. Group building Ktiviiies 

3. &lf-^ider^iUKiing 

4. Pro-am €^^}W!umties and responsibilities 

Understanding Giftedness indudes ^ follow- 
ing obj^ves: 

• Students will develop an umte'standing of the 
teim^fteds^s. 

• StadaitswiIlbeabletOFel^ttec(H^{Hofgtft- 
edi»sss to their own li^. 

■ Studeiits will ui«imiand the curroitaip'C^^bes 
tod^educaticBKtf gift«iandtalenfj$4$ted^tsin 
tte United Stat^ today. 

A host of learning activitid^ desigi^ vo facilitate 
uncterstanding gifte(bffi5S are suggested by Betts 
(19g6)« including biogra;Mcal sketch 
people news {^mfena^es, eminem pec^le open 
lK)uses.guest^>eakeis,rBa(tings,(^-of-sc!KX)l inter- 
views, videotapes, ii^dai^ pre^ ^mf&easxs (dis- 
cussing self and ^ftedness). informal surveys, Bum- 
seminars, discussions, and closure (summary) ac- 
tivities. 

Grrap Building Acti vfti^im^iude the following 
objectives: 

• Studems will conq^etend the dynamics of the 
^cmp process. 

• StiK^us will be able to apply the dynamics of 
group process to their enviix»m^u. Stud^ 
will paiticipaie in group building activities. 

Suggested group building activities include per- 
SOTial interviews, retnea^, anc' other participatory 
events that enable detents to iTiU^ract with eacti 
other. 

Self-Understanding contains the following ob- 
jectives: 

« Studems will (tevelop a bett^ understanding of 
self and their im^^ts, and a^as of strength. 

• Studcmts will develop a more positive se!f-con- 
c^ and self-esteem. 



Acdviti^ that facilitate ^-unckrstanding in- 
clude review of identification information (students 
leam why they have been selecu^), nmirishing and 
toxic behavicH" (evaluating certain bchaviore), leani- 
ing styles inventon^ («ti4ding student to leam 
how they leam b^), "^iKiaits and learners: the 
transiti(Mi*' (mini-lectaPB on what cfiff«cntiates be- 
twe^ a student and a life-long leamer), selected 
journals (tead^r aiKi shuteits talk about tte impcH-- 
tance of keeping pon^), aiKl dosun: activity 
(allowing students to resbsmb ti» content and sig- 
nificance of prevtoos ^viti^). 

Pro^*i^ OppcMTtimities and Responsibilities 
ccmtaintiK foUovdng objectives: 

• Students will understand the Autonomous 
Lemter ^iodel for Ae gifted and the talenti^ 

• Students will (te>^qp a smdemAesmer growth 
plan in reiaticm to the activiti^ and special 
events ctf tl» sciKX}L 

Activiti^ ^dlitaie program Of^xntunities 
sM respcnmlHlities sk ppcsmsakm of the autono- 
mous learo^ moddl (shanng model infbmation 
with others), program seatich mA self-integration 
(lathering ickas fia- aiptjjaiate stu<k»tt activities 
from numerous ^rces), life-long learning ap- 
proach (discussing attribute that ie^ to life-long 
leandng), gues spencers (tiit^ people who are 
ksowl^lgeable in areas of interest to tl» students), 
investigatitm of seminars ssd indepth smdies (ex- 
ploring pebble subj^ that may lead to seminar 
U^cs or imlei^ shidi^), and closure activity (stu- 
doits are iKk»jl to symhesize aperscmal grow^ plan 
containing the previous activities). 

Dimension Two: Indivi^^tal Development 

B&is*s (I9S5) pnpc^ in tins dimension is to 
"give smdsits the ai^ropriate skills. ccHicepts, and 
attitudes for life-long learning.** Emphasized are the 
sodal, cognitive, and emotional needs of the stu- 
doiL The four areas include in this dim^isicm are: 

1. Learning skills 

2. Per^Hial understanding 

3. Intsqjersonal skills 

4. Career involvemem 

Learning Skllis include the following objec- 
tive: 

» Smdems will understand the importance of 
developing skills, concepts, and attitudes for 
Ufe-iocg learning. 
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• Studems wiU panicipaie in aciiviii^ developed 
to j»ovide the Ekills, coucqus, and attitudes for 
life-lcmg icaming. 

• Stuc^ts vnll d«noii^ie the sidUs, 

and attitudes that have been pres^ted in this 

area- 
Suggested ^viiies ffflrleaxmng sMUs are teachei/ 
facdUtator preparaticm (a mult^Kk of skills are se- 
lected by teach^ aiKi ^dent for incoiporsaion into 
the cunicultim sudi as <ledsi<Hi-makiiig, g(»I-s(^- 
ting, research, orgam^tHSi, and ^ fortii), pnMem- 
solving skUis (students examine reatistic wodd 
probiems). creaiivity (jaoviding SP -^^its with op- 
pomtmiies w think fiuenuy , oiiginaiiy , flexil^y , and 
daboratively), closure activity (re^uiing a book on 
creativity fc^owed by grcmp discus^on m die proc- 
ess of crrativity). 

Personal Understanding contains d» fdlowing 
objective: 

• Stucteots will c(Bi]|]trd!^ the cmc^ptsaod^- 
tildes iKC^^ for life-long lean^rs. 

• Stud^iAHii participate in activiti^dsvdoped 
to px}vi(te (he necessary oincepts and attitud es 
fcx' life-long leaning. 

Sugg^ted ^vities for perscmal understatK&ng 
are a^^ptai^ of self (recognizing ma's sticigths 
and weakiHi^^ thn»i^ ^Kimal witting), and ap- 
l^^mate behavior Geaming how to r^TC^nia: ini^ 
pn^cime and aji^ropriats behavu^ through role 
playing). Activities that exfriore the meaning of 
personal responsibility, pcsitive sdf-caicepi, and 
the psycholi^ of a tealthy pascmaliiy are siso 
recomm^ided. 

Interpersonal Skills ccmtain the following ob- 
jectives: 

• Students will umterstand the ii^nortance of 
developing tmeipersonal skills necessary for 
life-long learning. 

• Students win participate in »:tiviti^ developed 
to provide ite imerperscmal skills nectary fc»- 
life-long learning. 

• Studentswilldeinonstsitetbeii^ipersonalskills 
that have been pesented in this area. 

Activities to facilitate the <fcvelo|Hnem of imer- 
perscmal skills induife ccHnmuriicaticat skills, inter- 
viewing skills, cqsing skilL*. and a closure activity. 

Career Involvement contains the following ob- 
jectives: 



• Stuf&am will c^uprdMod the importance of 
carers and carser explorations. 

• SmdoitswillexpUxethccar^^oftheirchoice. 

• SoKfents will cmnplete a career panicipaiion 
activity. 

Activiti^ that help fulfill the above d^jediv^ are 
career ex{teuion, career participation (students 
have tlw t^xHtunity to jmrtidpate with people in 
thdr chosen careers), and a closure activity. 

Dmension Three: Emchmem Activiiies 

Tids dimsiam provit^ studous with the oppor- 
tunity to dioo^ what tiiey wish to study. Enrich- 
moits are inovi<ted thrmigh 

•Ejqdor^ons 

• Investigations 

• Cultural Activities 
•Service 

• Adventure Trips 

Explorations include the foUowirif, 'Objectives: 

• Snideia/Leameis will cksmtmstTv^^r- iie ability to 
select a topic that is meaningful to them. 

• Stucknt^Lean^ will suecessftiHy complete a 
group and an imiividual exptoatioti. 

• StmfentA^eani^rs will mpon bask to other class 
meoib^ was learaed and how it was 
learned. 

Activities include group ex^rioration (group 
mphaas on seiming topics and soupcesofinforma- 
tion), and nidividual exploration. 

Investigations includes the following objectives : 

• Studou^^eamers will comj^haid the process 
(tf an investigation. 

• Student/Learners will succes^ully complete an 
investigaticm. 

ActivitiiK iiKlude an investigMion proposal, in- 
vestigations ^plementation of the proposal), and a 
clcsure activity (discuss proWcms and the ways the 
invKtigaticm could be improved). 

Cultural Activities contain the following objec- 
tives: 

• StudcmA-eameis will comprehatid the meaning 
of a Qiltural activity. 

• Sludoit/Leamers will plan, participate in and 
evaluate a cultural activity. 

Service objectives are: 
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• Stadent/Leamers wUi cmnpretend the C0Qcq)t 
of servk» to the ccnmminity 

• !^tudeatA«eameni will participate in ^nd^ 

Ihe. Vmts will learn the coiicqji and character- 
istics of h lanitaiians, will develqpi activities that 
demonstrate humanitmmsm, and get haiKis-on 
expeiim^ as humamKarians. 

Adv^bire Trip djj^ves are: 

• Stu<^u/Leainers will plan an adveatiue trip. 

• Smttou/Leanwrs will (kvelc^ the pretrip activi- 
ties. 

• Stttdeat^Leam^wiUparticipateinaiKievaluate 
the adventure trip. 

Dimension Four: S&ninars 

In tMs tension. ^ctePEs ax moved frcnn the 
role of smitoits to the rde of kameis — more ins^- 
peiKiexu, uftderstanding the concept of learning and 
task c(»nin:itmenL 

Seminar obj^ves are: 

• Learners will comprehesid the basic ffmnat of a 
seminar. 

• Learners will develop and i^esem a semmar. 

• Learners will ev^uate the <^i^v»»ss of their 
seminar. 

Dimension Five: Ind^th Study 

This dim^ision incorporates all the skills learned 
in the pr»;«i!ng dimei^CH^ resulting in an autono- 
mous ieanKT. The c^j^ves here are: 

• Lean^ will select a tq}ic of tteircbm^ for ti» 
study. 

• Lesnters wiU design a learning plan for tl» 
study. 

• Leamo^ will participate in the indepth smdy. 

• Learners will evaluate the entire learning expe- 
rience. 

Concluding Remarks 

This is tl» mc^ comprehensive |HOgr^- 
matic model availaUe bat indud^ a variety of 
cunicular possibilities. Provisi(His are available for 
^Idr^sing both afliective and cognitive needs of the 
gift^ and tatenied. Implooieming tbs program ac- 
cording to tt^ mo(fers standards will be time-con- 
suming am! costly (especially if the dimensions do 



net aheady e?dst) and will r^piire speaalized per> 
scHuiel. Teadnng smidents to think for themselves is 
tlK osnpcmeiit of this model that ^stinguishes it 
from odier models. 



The Integrative Education Model 

by Barbara Qark 
Grades Applicable: K-12 

Baibara Cl^*s Integrative E^cation Model is 
based the fourfimcti(ffls of die brain: die tiunking 
fimctim r^iraoal left hemisphere and the htdis- 
tic ri^ tHmsi^d^«). tiie pi^swd functimi (move- 
msu, phy^al encoding, sight* bearing, smell, taste, 
and tcucfa), tbs mnorrvg iuccticm (insig^), and the 
Sseling or mwtiomU functicm (affec^ve growth). 

Coals 

The u^m^ goal is to hav^ following ele- 
ments in {^ace in order to (^ftimi^ learning: 

1. The Res^msiw Learning Emiranmenc.mopeii 
rel^(a^p between studoits, teadi^, and 

2. ReUxxationmdTertsimReductimit^actVsti- 
sion to stinmlale better learning. 

3. Movement and Physiced Ena^^g: '*ifrytimis, 
role-i^yi^, ^ysically manipulating materials 
and the ^aticm simulatioBS of £u:tual events'" 
(Claik 1986b). 

4. E/r^wering Language and Behavior, carnnsa- 
□icatmg with pc^tive o^rtcm^. 

5. Choice and Perceived Control: allowing sm- 
elts to become aware of and choo^ their val- 

6. Compkx and ChaUenging Cognitive Aaiviiy: 
tte i^of different educational modds, such as, 
BIo(»n*s Taxcmcffiiy and Suchman's Inquiry 
MedKxi, to m^itally stimulate students. 

7. Intuition and Ims^ation: i£corp(^ating the use 
of tl» holistic ri^t brain into the education 
system as well as imegratitig the seven con^x}- 
n^its of this model into a comprehensive learn- 
ing ^cperies^ 

Definition and Identification 

Rather than attemj^g to define gift^iess, the 
modd is d^gned to enhance or nurcui^ the gifts that 
every learner possesses. Intelligence, however, is 
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defined as an integrative compcmem ixanpiiged of 
the a>gnitive (rational and spatial), feeMi^, i^ysi- 
cal, and intuitive functiofl& Tte moctel is (^gi^ 
for an ability levels: ^retbre, idsitifving studoits 
as gifted is umi»:essaiy. 

The Model 

The raito/uzi« for tiasmo(kl is based csinmn«:rous 
&n(fings from mind^irain re^ar^ Om of tl»se 
fimiif^ Is thffi imclligaice invcdves much mme 
Oian die analytic thinking fimc^cHL dark (19Sg) 
remiiKis us that ti» ^'Isain is i^mcHe c(xn{^ than 
iiDw imagi^" ml derives fam re^ardb "it» ms- 
ognition that human limits are pre»ntiy imknowiL" 

She claims tim fedings are at the b3«. vfKleriy- 
ing tf» ^lucuire of tlKMi^ aiKJ sugg^ that inse- 
gradi^ ^(Mimt m& ^jgniticm impio^ leaming. 
R^^rehhas also proved th^ the environmsit plays 
a paramount role m brain growth and functicm, ami 
that bodi l^ms{d^nK of tte brain ^lould be nur- 
tured. 

Tf^ Four functions ofInfegrati\fe Eduaman 

hThe Thinking Function fC^^gnf^e^.Thismottel 
k^xnpoiBtes exercises for the **3naiytic, problem 
solving, sequemial, evaluative spedalizaiiCHi** of ti» 
left brain hemisph»« and die **more spatially ori- 
ented, gKtalt ^jedalization" of the right brain 
hemisphem (Clark 1986a). 

1 TheFeetiiHgorEmoUonalFunction(AffecUve): 
Exercises are included that alk>w students to share or 
incxHporate f^lin^ and emoticms that pnmiote af- 
fective growth, tlms increasing the likelihood for 
c^timal learning. 

3. The fnmUive Function (Insight, Cremive): 
Cultivating this fum:ti{m in a curriculum "gives a 
perstm a sense of completeiKss. of tnie huegraticai" 
(Qaik 1986a). 

4. The Physical Function (Sensing): Incorporat- 
ing ^viti» that include the use of physical encode 
ing, sight, l^aring. smell, taste, and touch will serve 
to t^^ten physical awarei^s, thus (^^imiung the 
manner in ^ch the brain receives aiKi uses tins 
infomiati(SL 

Brain/Mind Dam Implications 

dark (1986a) uiges that, in addiii(® to cognitive 
exercise, **gttieted imagery, dreams, mind/body 
integrative activities, <«nd activities nurturing intui- 
tive (kvelopment" be incli dcd in ilw curriculum. 
Instead of "a focus on group work," there should be 



**a focus cm indivic^ learning needs, styles and 
pnx«sses in small group orindividualin^ructicm, as 
each individual was fcnuKi to l^m differently for 
{AysicdogicaLps^n^c^c^andmodcsialreasons." 
In^e^ of "kiKnvl^ge of content being the mily 
nricessary toed of the tssdm sM learner," recent 
brain/ioQiiKi data suggest thitt *'ccmt«u be communi- 
c^^ by coc^Krative proces^s atKi interactions of 
the teadier and l&amer." 

Ths cuniculum ^KKild izKlude str^-rBducticm 
technique, ttsifig (^or, s(»nd, aiKlli^ to enhance 
the leaming «ivinnim«it, complying witii the 
shKiestt's imsre^ ami al»Ilti{s wten designing the 
cuniculum, analysdng ami evaluating open-ended or 
unresol^ is^^, em^juiagii^ mw ways of view- 
ing ^sas, mMi allowing smd«its to be re^xmsible for 
themselves. 

Tl^ Sevei Component ofln^grative 
Education 

Claxk (1988b) refers to tii^ c(snp(»»nts as the 
"keys to cpimizing learning'* and advises that 
most ^^!^ve use of tlK mockl will incorpOTate all 
seven components. 

1. The ke^nsive Learning Envti-onment. The 
following diaracteristics (Claik 1986b) are para- 
moum to an cpimmn mvinsmi&a: 

• Time is an open, r^p^tful, coqjerative rela- 
ti(Hiship amDQg teachers, smden^ and pa^ts 
tb^nicludesplanning.imple^mlng. and^u- 
ating the learning exp^i^ice. 

• TbA enviroomem is mcxt Iflce a l^xmcry or 
wtHkship, rich in materials, with simultanraus 
access to many leaming activities. 

• The curriculum is flexible and integrative. The 
D^ds and intents of students |HOvi^ the base 
from which the curriculum develops. 

• Thereis a minimum of large group les^ins, with 
mast instruction ocoming in small groups or 
bciwe^i individuals. Groups can be formed by 
teachers <x stutkmts azKi should ceri^ around 
needs «- interests. 

• The smctoii is an active p«rticipaQt in tlie leam- 
ing pra^ss. Movemau,decisicm-makittg, self- 
direct leainmg, invmion, ami inquiry are 
eiKCKiraged mside and outsi(fe the cias^oom. 
Snidents may wock skme, viith a partner, w in 
grmips. Pe^r teadiing is important 

• Assessm^ couiracting, and evaluation are all 
used as uxih to aid in the growth of the student 
Frequem confa-ences keep studem, teacher, a*.:! 
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parous inf(»^ii^ of progress and i^^de guid- 
satCG for future plaoning. 

• Cognitive, affective, pliysical, and intuitive ac- 
tivities are all valu^ of ^ clas^oOTi 
exper^ce. 

• Tbs atmosp^ie is of trust, ttxqKaiice^ and 
respect 

2. ReUtxtaim&ndTenskmRedttcUm. ."'^SL^^e^ 
and strategies are advised to reduce tte » jvawt of 
tomoa in ada^ocan enviromnest wMch, in turn, 
optimize teaming. A vazi^ of str^s-redi^ng 
stmegies are available, inclutfing autogeslcs, hyp- 
notic su^e^im, bio£ec(fl}adL, jm^r^vs rela:»- 
tion, yc^ breathing, andmediiaticiL Anocbermetixxi 
to reduce to^cm is to alter the i^y^cal envircaimem 
widi calming music and d^gmpim cdois. 

3. M&vment and PfysiaU Enc&^g. Oark 
(1986b) s^r^es tiK impcm^e of ii^ipmtaing 
movonoit and i^ysical o^xfmg — ^"tbe learoing 
proc^ wMch uses the (^)^«1 body to trmsfisr 
iofcnnation frc^ tl» at^r^or symbc^c level to a 
more a3iK:n^ level'*— exercises to im|no^% learn- 
ing. 

egy dxat. if used aiccessfully.rKults in tbe Mowing 
qi^ties: ctHnpetenoe, closeness, ami sppiediaiicm 
thiDug^i having received helpful feedback. The use 
of empowering language is fundamental (0 pc^ve 
dassnx»x (»mmunicatiai b^ween micki^ m& 
teacl«»s, as wdl as prnaoting a pc^ve anitode 
toward sdtiooL 

5. Choice and Perceived Control, Tkds c^po- 
nem stresses ttiB need for students to have the {^^por- 
tunity to idemify tlMir own values aiKl a^r^i^ 
others' values. 

6. Complex and Chedleng&ng Cognitive Actm- 
ties. To adequately devel(^ &e studon's ec^ive 
stnicture, more w«ght is plmed aa this ccsnpooem 
than any c»hsr. A number of modds exist that 
prcsnote cognidve activities. Educatois can utilize 
Bkxmi's Taxoocmiy to ide^itify varitms types of 
thinking, ftom tbs simple" recall-and-cc»ttpdien- 
sioQ levels to the more complex levds of ^ysis 
aiKl evaluati(m, «^ch need to be inccHpc^ased into 
the gift^ learner's cuniculum. Suchman's Inquiry 
Method was designed to help teadi students the 
scientific po(»ss, whicu ultimately leads to inquisi- 
tive and valuable qu^tioos. Feuerstdn's Instrumen- 
tal Enrichment is reconmend^ to foster and facili- 
tate iiKtepenttem learning. 



7. Inmiiion and Integration, Qaik (19S6b) ex- 
l^ains that "while tis use of intuiticm can be stown 
to enhance tlie deveiqpment of oar other functions, 
until r^ently ttere has be^t m con<%m for its 
devebpnent." \vitfa cmrclusive data showing that 
diere are di^ring brain functions, ttere is a move- 
moitunc^way to im^porats ^bidOional exercises 
tfaM (baw upcm d» stxiKigtl^ of both l^ni^^res of 
tte teain. Use of f^mtasy aiKi imagery is suggested to 
devdt^ iiauitive ability. 

Tbe s^oad of this compo^m, ictegra^cm, 
refers to a numb«^ of i^vitx^ tb^ are used in 
attaining tbc goals of Gaik's bit^rative Edu(»ti(m 
NfodeL Ihese strat^res, many of whidi were dis- 
oiss^ eariier, are relaxation, centering, imagery, 
^bal ffld {^ysical afGimaticm, posMve energy, 
complex azKlchalloiging cognitive experiet^es, and 
imiiitive at^ty. 

Concluding Remarks 

This te^nng^eaming modd devia^ finsm iht 
o^K^ in diatitix^oiporatesfindingsofrecem brain/ 
mind data. A^rsigtbistfastdevd(^entofboth 
sides of the brain is lidlitated by cunicular exer- 
dscs, rather than concentrating only on the rational 
side of the brain, which is emphasized in most other 
models. The model also attends to tl» active 
nature of die studeitt. 

Eda(^K>is ^louid be txaii^ in tis pn^r tech- 
nique r^utv^ to im{^mem this cuniculum. The 
overall c^jdexi^ levd is moc^te dnce the model 
mi be appU^ to all children. However, individual- 
izing stu<^ programs can require an above-aver- 
age amoum of paperwork. 



The Grid: A Modd to Constnu^ 
Differ^flated Ciu*riculiiiii for the GifteH 

by Sandra K^lan 
Gr»^ Applicable: K-12 

The GmfM(^l is essentially a teaching tod that 
aids in develqnng dijlSferentia£ed cunicu^nn for the 
gift«L Differ&aiated curriculum is defined by San- 
dra KapLm (19S6) as "a set of learning ^tperiences 
rdated to a given tfieme" ttiat allows fbr "ccmipre- 
hensive and integr»»i echicational op^iortumties for 
gifted studesits.** Cmiteitt. processes, and products 
(entered around a thematic ^roach are the ele- 
ments of a learning experioice. 
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Goals 

Kaplan (1986) ideotifies the purposes of the 
model as: 

I. To translate the {sindples that govern an ^jpro- 
pdatdy diftsremiated curricuium for the gifted 

1 TockHiKtbei^oce^fc^ccamructingdifierai- 
tUted omiculum fa- the gifted 

3. To (fevclq} a ccsniffd^isive, articular and 
integrated auricular framework K) gui<b the 
teaching/laming of tlu^ gifted. 

Difinition and Identification 

Giftedness is (tefii^ ncH- are there criteria 
for identifying students as gifted in the Grid Model. 

The Model 

For designing corriculum, Kajrtan (1974) rccom- 
m^ids usii% ti» priiH:i|dK of a diffensKiated oir- 
riculum for tt» giftwi/talented identified by tte 
Nadonal/State Leadership Tmindng Institute Cur- 
riculum Council on the Gifted and Talented. 

The Grid 

Learning experioices in the Grid are fimmded on 
three cunicuiar principle ^plaii^ by Kaplan 
(1986): 

1 . "Differemtatedcurrictdumshcmldbe integrated 
attdccmprehensiye/*ljGaimiigc7ipsn&^ are based 
on three iittegial pans (process, content, aiul prod- 
tict). For example: 

• Process: "Productive dunking — prove w dis- 
prove skills.*' 

• C!cmi«a: "Relationship between economic, 
social, pKsonal and environmaitat displays of 
pow^ ai»l d» needs and interests of individuals, 
fTouf^ and society." 

• Process: "Research Skill — useofmuldpleand 
varied prini«l sources.** 

• Ptocess: "Basic Skai— classificadon ami or- 
ganizaiicmofdata." 

• Product: "DweIoiHi»itt (tf oral pfcscaiaticHL" 
By contining ttK» three ccanpcH^nts (process, 

«}ntent, and produa) a oiniculum is truly diffemi- 
tiaied. 

2. "Dfferentiated curriculum for gifted studerjs 
should be deftned by design ru ner Aon happen- 
stance." Chirricolum must be ba^d on a thorou^ 
understan(iing of the gifted. This knowledge has 
been compiled into the following Principles of a 



£^erentiate»i Curriculum for the Gifted/Talented: 

• {^<sesat ccmtem that is relat«i to te^uad-based 
issues, then^, or prc^«m. 

• Int^rate multiple disciplines into the area of 
smdy. 

• Presem ocm^jretensive, ^ia^, and mutually 
r^cnrcing expmms^ widiin an area of study. 

• Mow fcH' the mdq»fa learning a ^-selected 

witbi:; the area of stu^. 

• Dev^opindqjoidemorself-directedstudy skills. 

• D<^elc9 productive, amipla^, abstract, and/or 
hi^i^-level dtinking skills. 

• Rscus on q)ea-ej»kd tasks 

• Devek^re^ardi drills ^dn»tho(^. 

• Int^rate ba^ ^dlls and higher level thinking 
skills is^ tte curriculum. 

• Haem'iiige d» devekspnent of {soducts that 
chailenge^tingideassaidprodiK%*1iew" ideas. 

• Encourage the developncnt of products that use 
t^hniques, materials, and forms. 

• EiK^cmrage tl» <teveloim^ (rf self-undeistand- 
log. diatis, r6C(%ni2dng thatttsisgcs^'s ^iliries, 
beosaing ^-directed, q^Heciating similari- 
ties and differences between csies^ and othm. 

• Evaluate stad^CHitcom«i by using apfmspriate 
aiui specific ^toia throu^ sdf-q^^aisal, oi- 
teri<m-rd'erenced, and/w standardise mstni- 
ments. 

3. "Defining ciarUmluin for the g^ed «r not 
syi^nymous with prescribing curriculum." Defin- 
ing the curriculum is broaiter in sa>pe; not all stu- 
i^m have to l^m the same cumculum. Educators 
can draw from a ctefii^ cumculum and c^de what 
wfll work b«t for a panicular student or group of 
smd^ts. 

Tlte Grid guides the ^cator thmugh an instruc- 
titmal sequKxce ultir tdy {^xiucing a differenti- 
ated oiniculum. Basically, die Grid is a planning 
tool th^ allows an educator to sqpame a learning 
experience imo integral components. The Grid 
c(Hitams diree elonents — contonit, processes, and 
products — that fall undbr a unifying theme (such as 
power, diversity, adaptatira). 

Selecdng she Theme 

A d^gnated theme or organizing elemm pro- 
vide structure for learning experiences. The theme 
influence seleciicHi of ctmt^t, process, and product 
into a unified leaning experience. Numerous learn- 
ing experiences, revolving around chosen themes, 
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give meaning vo curricula. 

Utilizing themes to guide learning e^ilenciis 
provictesi for a wider expanse of learning. In contrast 
to a oi»-tr&ck learning experioice. studems are 
given tte opponunicy to expand on a thonaiic notion 
and include a divemty of subject matter. 

Um^dtt thane of powerin a sdei^ class, the 
idea ctmid be es^^axHled vo loc^ at the ^rwer of the 
pi^ G^tguagc axis}, the pow^ of wtsds fbr serving 
pfotA^os (mathemaiics). the powor of i^jntings 
(ait), and so fonh. Themes {»Qim^ the <set«isbm of 
topics into aU cbmiasns, maldng a laming expeti- 
en^ more imeresting and stiimilaiing U)^ students. 

K30^ (19$S) Isms Ucmis that can assist in the 
proce^ of selecting a ^ne: 

• Tbetbmesh£mldberdat»i{oa&d/<^rootediB 
adi^line. 

• Tbs ih»ne shcmld be significam. 

• ThethemeslK^ildnotbeage-c^time-dqKndenL 

• IIk them? should allow for a varioy of teact^- 
direc^ and student-selected paths laming. 

Determining the Content 

AMwu^mmyedne atO B S c o osiderthinkgigskills 
tt% tno» impoitam pan of a cuniculuau the conceitf 
is also (tf pfimazy impcstance. Camentis lefened to 
by (1986) as knovt^edge and infoima- 
1km defined as useful, impmm, timely asd ini»^ 
estingfbrgiftedstudeiststoacqinieasacoQKquence 
cf their matriculaticm thioo^ an «iucational pro- 
gram.** She (1986) E^s basic guidelixsss to follow in 
selecting the conical: 

1. ThespedficseiectiaQ(tf omtent stxxild be ref- 
erenced to the (^miaiog elonem of thane. 

2. The Kjpical areas m be studied widiintbethen» 
should be mwlridiscipliaary. 

3. The tqpics selected for the theme $i»uld re|TO- 
sem those that are expected fox all ^udkai^ to 
team. 

4. The topics selected should allow for the mttgn- 
ti<m (tf subjea areas. 

5. The to|^ ctf study lUiouki aihm for a time 
perspective (pan, pfescat, and future). 

Selecting the Processes 

Processes imdude basic skills, productive think- 
ing skills, research skills — inshoir, tt»)se skills that 
students will acquire through learning experiences. 



Selecting the type of skills is contingent upon the 
developmental level and learning rmis of the sru- 
(tents. All skills should be promcted. The exclusion 
of basic skills to make room for hi^r-levei think- 
ing skills is rm advisable. 

Selecting the Product 

Produca can taice many foims: writtoi (diarts. 
papeis, goii«), an (moci«sls, sculpQir^, ^^ixumgs), 
oral presemackms, visuals (movies. ov«t»ads). ^d 
so forth. A pnxh^ can be either tt» culmination of 
a ^^amixig expeEiei«:e or a ux>l that facilitates learn- 
ing- 

Impl&n&tiing the Cwrricultm 

Selecting tl» tl^ne learning experience 
ds&HOS (processes, pr&iact, and contem) is tte 
&5t st^ in developing cmnadum. the three 
areas th^ wiH manage a learning experi<sice are 
cksscribedby KaiHan (1986): **Lessonpiwis (motiva- 
cUm, psaoice, trais^r, feedback, kz^wled^ of re- 
Kiits), ittsmunional stnaegies (disoivery. simula- 
tion, ii^oiry training), mi the m^anktsaion and 
mana^mem cf the dassrotm Qnckspendent study, 
pe^-to-peerteachisg).'* InafkfiTion. activiEies &ould 
be desip^ with the ^flowing fiaaois in mind: 

• developmental readiness 

• iaterea of stadeias 

• charactenstics of giftedne^ 

• aviUabiUty of resources asd time 

• type (^gifted program 

Concluding R&narks 

The stimsgth of Kaplan's Grid Model lies in its 
ability w pnsvide a cimicular ^cturs fisrthe teach- 
ing of talffiEUi^ and gifted ^dems and, at the same 
tinie,toiiKOiporatethepniH^jlesthattxulydifferen- 
tiate cunioalum for the talented ami gifted. A 
minimal amomu of tnining, paperwoik and costs 
are involved to implemsu the Grid. Alt.iCtive and 
cogniitveskillsdevelqxneQtgsesuggestedaiKlea^y 
vctsnmodited. 

Schocds win have to dedde m tl»ir own defini- 
tion Usr giftedoess and deveksp idmsificaticm proce- 
dure as appropriate for thdr situation. This curricu- 
lar mo<tel w<mid fit well with a comprehettsive 
prognunmatic model. 
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The Enrichment Triad/Revolving Door 
Modd 

by R^milU and coQe^iMS 
Grades A{^Ucable: Elementary 
A amilar mcxiel exiss for ^»HKiaiy grac^. 

Ovenfiew 

Rcseaidi on the icfiosyiKrades of pnxbiaive 
and creative p»^e hdp^ form tis basic ideas for 
the mo6sL ctevel(^}«i by Josqih RenzuUi ami ccd- 
leagues. A main i^tuie of this model is ti^ it 
pemiits a gieioer mimber of stud»its to «tter the 
TAG program than are normally allowed in. This 
pqmlar model is buUtcm the flowing aanpcmems: 

1. Ass^so^of Studk^Stx^igths 

2. CorrK^um Compacting: Modifying; tter^aiar 
corriculum 

3. Type 1 Enrichment: General Ex^sssiaiy Ac- 
tiviti^ 

4. Type 2 Eim(^in»nt: Grcmp Training Activities 

5. Type 3 Enridmi^IndivifhialaiKi Small Group 
Investigaticms of Real Problems 

Goals 

Tte Enrichment Tilad/Revidving Docff Modd 
goals (ResizuUi and Rds 1986) are as fm:ms: 

1. To pwide enrichment to a tsoastospectrom of 
tiie school populati^m than ti» 3 to S percent 
usually served in traditional pograms fa the 

gifi^ 

2. To integnue the special pnsgramwitiitheregular 
dasKocan and to develop a ^xjperative, nther 
than omipedthre, rdatioi^iip bet^i^ei dass- 
room teachers and pcrsfflmeJ who have been 
signed to the giCted programs 

3. To ntinimize asoc^os about elitim aiKi the 
negative attitudes that are often expr^s^ to- 
ward smdents partidpating is programs for the 
gifted 

4. ToimprovetiMextentandqiuUtyofeoridmient 
for all smdents md to pnanote a "radiation of 
exceUenc^** (Ward 1961 ) dirougtKMit all areas (tf 
the sdKK^ environmem 

DefimUor. and Ident^catian 

For Raizulli and Reis (1986), the definition of 
gifiedness is l^ised on an interacticH} among three 
basic clusters of human traits— these dustere being 
above average general and/or specific abilities, high 



tevels of task ^munitmoit, aiui levels of crea- 
tivity." 

The first stage of inclusiCHi is liss talent pool, 
which inducte a^aoximady 15-^ percent of the 
ss^xocA pqmlaticm. The criteria of superior IQ*s has 
priority over otlKr ideiaificaticm criteria in (teter- 
mifting stiKteits* eligit»lby fortiie laogram. 

Four kinds of inftamaticn ate us«i in die id^- 
ficiai(m {mjce^ns. ThKe aie ^y^iiam^c in&nma- 
ti(m (stffi^&id te^), devdopnoatal infonnmicm 
(rating ^es from parents, studeiR, and teacl^), 
^xnonetric in£[^&mtioa (p^ mmiiiiaticms), and 
pcrfomiancc infomiation (past products and accom- 
plishments). A special iK)mina£ions category is 
available for identifying stunts who were not 
peki^ up thnmgh the kdtial identification process. 

TheM<xlei 

The RevdvL^ i«oor Moctel is foimulatai and 
imi^em^^ by the o^MiiTatimml and service de- 
Hveiy o^jpcsieiits. The organizaticmal components 
iiKducfe a variety of necessities, such as plaming 
teams, n^ds ssse^mstts, staff <tevd(^ent, m^- 
erials Kleruoa, and ^jstprel^isive evaluation. 
Teacb^r dnd ^udsit activities that fiilfiU the modd 
obj^ves up tbs ^vice c!teiivery compo- 
nestts. 

An enrichment team (wprisc^ of teacheis. 
oommumty e^}eits.{»raus, »hninistrators, andother 
sdiool staff sitould oversee tiu program. 

Actitai forms aie induded in the model to «»rve as 
guid^ for implanenting and facilitating stated ob- 
j^tives atKl to assist in evaluating and moc&fying 
ffldstingfdans. SIMSITS (simulaticm^tuations) are 
prcmded, enabling «btcators to oigage in simulated 
enfichmemactivita& The mode! alsocOTttaias means 
for eviOuating each service delivery (^_^ve. 

Student Servkes-First Le^el 

l\ss first level of studcmt services are those that 
indude Type I and Type 2 auidnnent activitir«— 
interest and l<»ming sQrle asse^ment, and curricu- 
lum compacting. Before a snident cm be advanced 
into Type 3 activities (secraid level), l« or^e must 
pass through aiKstho' identification procedure. In 
ackiitioa to die t^ent pod students. iiKhviduals fiom 
the getffiral populaticm are invited to participate in 
the dirichment exercises. 

Admittance of smdents fiom the general school 
pqjulatijHi depends m **the difficulty level of the 
msoerial, its relaricm to die regular curriculum, the 
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aze of the group that can be 3(^»s&inodated, aiKi the 
interests of the stuctems in (he ^eral pc^mladcm" 
(Raizulli and Reis 19S6). 

Service No. 1: Interest and Learning Styie As- 
sessment. Ramiilimid Reis (19S6)su^e^ that this 
program siKHdd <&£GBr ftcm the regular progiam in 
that "greater frKdom is aBowed ffx Meeting t£^(s 
of study,** tt»re£ore cajntalizing cm smdsit im^est 
A tool for assessing »ud»ttinteie^ is tte Im^est-A- 
Lyzer design^ by RenaiOi (1977b). 

Leanm^ ^rategies comi^ble with diis modd 
are pni^cts, drill and redmitm, p^r teadiii^ dis- 
cussioti, teadiing pmes, izKlep^ident sttuSy, pro- 
grammed instmmkm, lecture, and ^uiation. An 
in^nimoa to aid tes^lKHS in choosjig stud^sts' 
prefeiredleaming styl^ the Learning StylK Inven- 
toiy (Reszulli and Smith 1978), takes mily thirty 
minutes to »3miinster. 

Service No. 2: Curncuium Compscting. By 
compactiiig the curriculum— eliminating work or 
accelerating the pace— the talent pool or capable 
nonialent pzol student will have free time to paitici- 
paie in more meaningful enrichment or accclcratioa 
activities. An action fonn is available to help plan 
and implement cunicuium compacting. 

Service No.3: Type 1 Enrichment. The purpose 
of this service is to "expose students to new and 
exciting topics, ideas and fields of knowledge that 
are not ordinarily covered in the regular wurncu- 
lum." This is facilitated by various methods, includ- 
ing "visiting speakers, field trips, demcsistrations, 
interest developmem centers and the use of many 
different kinds of audiovisual materials" (Rcnzulli 
and Reis 1986). All students are able to panidpaic in 
these experiences. The Type 1 objectives (Rcnzulli 
and Reis 1986) are: 

1. To enrich the lives of all students by expanding 
the scope of experiences provided by the schooi 

2. To stimulate new interests that might lead to 
more intensive followup (Type 3) activity on the 
pans of individuals or small groups of students 

3. To give teachers direction in making meaningful 
decisions about the kinds of Type 2 enrichment 
activities that should be selected for pf licular 
groups of smdents 

Suggesting ^propriate Type 1 activitiei is the 
responsibility of the enrichmem team. Type I activi- 
ties can be used as a starting point for Type 3 



activities, in which sudoos are ailowed — in small 
groups (ff as individuals — to pursue areas of inter^t 
in gr^" <kpth. The movement from Type 1 into 
Type 3 activiti^ is ^xned "revcriving." 

Tbsn are a Kftai (tf six actkm forms to gid'ie the 
{damiing and impleareataticm of Type 1 expert- 
a»%s. Hk^ forms ast tbs Type 1 planning guicte, 
cranmumty rescmrce record, r^ource director cards. 
Type 1 lesouxcxs by subject area, fbim for recording 
S(»fCK ^Type i resources, and tte Type 1 omch- 
moit (tocmiKntinicHi form. 

So^ce No. 4: Type 2 Eniidiineiit This service 
ccmtains^Dup training &^viti<»tbatccaic^trate on 
develt^^ ^ ojgmtive atul affective realms: crea- 
tive blinking skills, creative i^oUem solving and 
<kcisi£Si makii^, cridcal aisi logkral thinking, and 
affi^ve skills. CXlKr Type 2 activities may include 
how-to-leam ^dlls: Usfisaiig. curving, reading. 
rK3tetaking, outlining, inlerviewiEg, surveying, ana- 
lyziiig and organizing data; advanced reseanii skills 
and reference materials (preparation for Type 3 
activities), library skills, and ccmmunity resources; 
and written, oral, and visual communicarion skills. 
The purpose of the Typ? 2 objectives are to develop 
skills in the above mentioT»d areas. 

Student Services: Second Level 

A separate identification procedure is utilized to 
allow students entry into Type 3 enrichment activi- 
ties from the general talent pool (Types 1 and 2). The 
procedure is teimcd action infomahon and repre- 
sents or depicts the extreme interestlevcl of astudem 
regarding a partictilar topic. Rcnzulli designed the 
action information message, a recording tool, to 
distinguish between genuine stuttent interest and 
superficial or marginal student interest. Those stu- 
dents that emerinto Type 3 experiences arc differcn- 
tisred from talent pool students based on degree of 
interest 

Type 3 Enrichment: Individual and Small 
Group Investigations of Small Problems. 

Rcnzulli and Reis (1986) present the following 
Type 3 objectives: 

1. To prcjvide opportunities in which smdents can 
apply their interests, knowledge, creative ideas, 
and task annmitment to a self -selected problem 
or area of study 

2. To acquire advanced-level understanding of the 
knowledge (coruent) and methodology (proc- 
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ess) that are used within pmioiiar discifriioes, 
artistic areasof ex^^icm, andinterdiscipUiuiy 
studies 

3. To develop auth»tt!Ciffodu^ that are pfimarily 
directed toi^d Ixinging about a destred imp«:t 
upcm a specific audieix^ 

4. To (fevdc^ self-directed learning skOls in the 
areas of plaimiag, orgaiuzadcm, nsouicemiliza- 
ti<^ titi» managements deciscm-maidsg, mi 
sdf<evalaatiQn 

5. To <^relcp task ommtn^it, self-<XKJidence, 
feelings of creative acccKiq»Iishnient, aiKi the 
abUity tointeracieff^'^y with(Hh(k students, 
teactaars, ai»i p^^ms with advazi»^ levels of 
invest and ^pertise in a «8anKm area of in- 
volvQD3em 

Procedures are avaiMde fiH* evahiating Types 1, 
2, and 3 enrichi^nt aaivities. 

ConcbaUng Rmuirks 

Incoipoiating a M^tar percent^ ctf students 
into tte program is a major strength of this ntoctel. 
This is truly a programmatic modd it^ludisg provi- 
acms for cunioiiar modificttioos, program evalu- 
ations, the affective and cognitive dcsnains, and so 
forth. Becauseofti» modd*sc(snpreh^ve na- 
ture, tte cesn{d^ty level is Mgtu and sfpU^dm 
requites ctm^d^al^e efifoit and a fUU-time ^aff 

per^&H'imi^ementation. p^serwork load will 
be heavy. 

Training ca^^ble per^smel is tssentiaL ^smse 
of tl»% factors, ams will be significant Using task 
rammitment as om of tte three factors involved in 
idontificatiffli has tte drawback of discriminating 
agaiim underachievers. 



The Pyramid Modd 

by June Cox, Neil Daniel, and Bmce Boston 
Griides AppUcable: K-12 

Overview 

Based cm die Richaidscm FcHindaticm study of 
detailed questit^maires fnm 1,600 scIkx)! districts 
around the naticsi, the pyramid modsl was ctevel- 
qjed to pun together pronming practices. It is a 
gaieral model for delivery of services ba^ m tbt 



ncMicm that programs for ^ie learners should be 
integn^ wkh die regular s{aiocrf program, Jiat 
^(^^ shcMd be aide to progress at tl^ own late, 
that pro-ams shmtld be ^anprehensive (K-12, all 
ccHUent areas, all levels of aWIity), that able learners 
have di^erent int«Uligeiices and ^ilides. and that 
proviacsi IHOgrams and service shmild occur in 
regular classrocmis, special classy, and s^dai 
sdKJCfls (Cox 1982; Cox axKi Daniel 1984; Cox, 
Daniel. axMi Boston 198S; Feldman 1985). 

Goals 

1. Sf^cial att^cm should be given to diildren 
widi superics- abilities widxmt labellmg them as 
"gifted." 

2. Rigid ideutificatiOB cutoffs ^ich as IQ scenes 
^mdd be avoided Childzen should not be 
exduded fttm situ^ions diat meet thst n^ds 
b^use (rf mm arbitrary cutoff. 

3. A^^smeatofstudentaMliaesshoaldbebroM- 
esed, as all studsits' ahiUties should be as> 
ses^ Th(^ are many ktnds of intdligences 
and differs wa^ (^i^asuriog tfasm. 

4. Stattaus should zxKJve as fa^uid as ^ K diey 
are aUe throui^ tte cuirfeulum widicmt the 
t^nios of the f^iu-gracte lodcstep. Hexible 
psusigslsmld be adc^xedat aU levels. 

5. Gifted students are ^fted ail the time. Pullout 
programs are insufficient to meet their needs. 
Regular das^ocsB teactos must meet the Q^ds 
of the gifted in their classes, but a range of 
opU(»is shmld be available, including special 
classy and ^Kcial sctodt. 

6. A wriBeaphiloso|rtiyf» educating ^le learners 
is needed fcr eac^ scbocd distrtct 

7. Ongoing staff deve!o|Hnm ^Kwld be im>vided 
to teaclrars, «»sultams. am! administrators to 
teip them et^cMsrage aiui identify able leamm. 

8. There must be a good fit betwera teaching 
strategies and learning styles of gifted students. 

Deftnitwn and Idemification 

Able learners include students, ranging from 
higlKT than normal ^nlity to diose who are extraor- 
dinaiHy ^fod in one or more of a vari^ of diverse 
Intellectual domains. At^e learners may conprise 
25 to 35 percent of a school populacicm. Identifica- 
tion should use multq^le measures and means and 
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should not based on arbitrary test score cutoffs. 
Students should sot be identified and labelled as"the 
gifted.** Rather, prognjns or sendees may be la- 
belled and students assigned to programs ba^ <m 
need or int»:est 

The Model 

Tia model is amcq)tuali^ as a pyramiu ss 
shown in figure G.I. Obs slab is flexible padng, in 
wMch stuctents move at their own pa^ thiough the 
cu/ticulum thnm^ a variety of cpicms (see Flexible 
Pacing,p.2S). The face of ^ pyramid demcmssrates 
the compreli^nsive nature of the mocM, in wMdi 
piovl^ons are made at several levels dq^^ding on 



the needs of the gifted student Most able learners 
will have at least some of th^ needs met through en- 
ddtmient in the regular classnxsn. As students' 
nes^ become gieat^, special classes should be 
provided. For studsits of extr^jfdinary ability, 
special schools will probably be nectary. 

Concluding Remarks 

B^ause it is an overall organizational model, the 
Pyramid Model can incorporate aspects of other 
modds. The flexible pacing and <XHnprehensive 
nmicHis are particularly well-suit^ to Oregon's 
msmdate. 



Figure G.1 : Pyramid Model 



Soun%: Cox.DtnieI.aidBos&si(19SS). 
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Appendix H 
A Curriculum Criteria Checklist 



Tlyc lollowing cnicna (Ctifk & Kaplan, i^l) arc apptopruie lot all good 
educational experiences; howrver, the chaiaaensucs found among gifted kamos 
make them e^Krciatly ncccssaiy ic a differeniiaicd cumculum To be sure your 
cumculum is appropriate for gificd learners check to see if « includes provisions 
for all of these criteria: 



1 ContinuHy. A compcehenscvc set of ieaniing cxpcrierKes is 

pmvided that rcii^orces specific cunrtcuiar ob|ecuves. 
2 FlaHHUty, The scc^ arKf sequence of the curricuium are 

modified CO accommodate emexging student and teacher needs. 
3 Re^xmsiucnm iC /earner n^sds. Oefintiion of the Oirriaiium 

is based on an a^cssment of sndmdtial/^oup abilities, in 

"rrests, needs, and learning styles. 
4 Dwersity, Alcemativc means arc provided lo atuin deter 

mi^ed ends within a specified curricuiar frame^t:^. 
S /megnaitort. The truegsativL use of all abilities^ including 

cognition, emotion, intuition, and mind/body, is provided in 

a single curriculum. 
6 Opmness. Preset expectations arc eliminated that might Umu 

the learnings within the cuiricular fcamevi^ork. 
7 independence. Some cype(s) <rf sclf-direaed learnings are 

provided. 

8 Incrta^ng ieuds of adi^anced abstmcUan and difficuiiy. Ac- 
ceptance of the $cu<iem*s readii^ss to torn beyofKl traditkxt- 
ai age/grade expectations and provisions for stimulatir^ ^xh 
readiness arc presem. 

— - 9 SidstaniWe teaming. Stgnlficam subfcct maaer, skills, peod 
ucts. and awarenesses that arc of consequerKe or of impor 
lancc to the ieanter and the disdpttnes arc included 

10 OecWon maldng. Students arc atrfe to make some 

appropriate/relevant ctecisions tcganiing what is to be 
lean^ and how ic can be teamed 

^ — 1 1 PH^^^es ^ lemming. Teaching practices thai allow for mcxi ^ 
vation. practkre, transfer ctf trainir^ and feedback arc includ 
ed. 

12 Creaiion/nt<reaHQn. The crcathe pcocess is applied to Im- 

prove, modify, etc. one's cnsoions to challenge prevailing 

thought and offer morc appropriate solutions. 
13 InieetMatan uHib peen and sjmie^ <^ sign0cani oiben Stu 

dents can (earn about and meet with Indh^duats who sharc 

the saitie and different gtfts/okm- 
14 ibiue rsienL Co nsi si em oppormnitto arc yvaitabte to dcvct 

op and Gamine petsocul and »decal values and to establish 

a p!SSonaI value system. 
15 Communlaukm jMEl Vexbal and nomestal systems and 

skills arc d e n^e top c d to diak)gue» ffaarc, and cxdtange kleas. 

c /-I ^ /,noox «>d rctae w the sockrty in whk* ofie lh« and to find on^^ 

Souicfi: Clark ( 1 988) pUce in It. 
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Appendix I 
Suggested Broad-Based Themes 



Interdisciplinary Topics: 



Adventure 


Humor 


A firmer 


iJlVdillv/n 


/\rcnacoiogy 


JLaDOr 




Measurcrncni 




Miacue /\ges 


Ft ^ n ^ A 


iviysicry 






wl wilJlMlilUi i 




f^niTiTTiiiTii f*a ti 

W vrlllii A ULiUWaLLwii 




v^uiiiinuiiiiy 






jroveny 








Pi If! i chniP»n t 








£vCXaUU!lbnip& 


i^iscovery 


Kenaissance 


Energy 


Revolution 


Environments 


Space 


Extinction 


Structure 


Family 


Survival 


Fantasy 


Systems 


Food 


Technology 


Freedom 


Time 


Future 


Tradition 


Government 


Travel 


Greed 


Tj^ranny 


Grief 


Wealth 


Growth 


Work 


Health 





Source: Jill Evans, TAG Teacher, Paifcrose School District, OATAG Conference, October 9. 1987. 
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Appendix J 
Materials for the Gifted 



Tbe foUowiog i;^ an alfriliab^caUy ras^and 
tsiefly aimomed lis; of asssociatums, pubii^ieni, 
aiui iKX^ and maierl^ by subject wbere in&mna- 
tkm aiKl^ mai^ials paniculurly suit^Ie 2m: 
ing the of gilu^ childum can be purduu^ 
Addresses and telephone numbers (if available) are 
provided for your ^v^^eiu^. 



ASSOCIATIONS 

Coiuidi ffK- Exceptioiial Children, 19^ A«so- 
ciaikm Drive, ResKm. VA C703) 264-9494. 
HaiKllcaf^jed ssd ^^led students, rat}f«si(8iai ds^vd- 
qsiffim, infmmatkss ^vi(^ early chUdtood, bilia- 
gual, can^ develqjmcnt, CEC j£wni?ls, pKUJdicals 
on befaavK^di^}id»s,ycMitb suicide. iWAs^a- 
tkm f Cff tl» Gif ^ (CEC-TAG) {Hibli^ Joumai far 
tlx Edttcaskm efthe G^ed (JEG) four times each 
year. It is a scholarly. pe»'-review«i journal. 
Regular n^nt^ship is S66p^j^,sQi(!^ 
membership is ^.50. The joussal sabscriptitHi 
al(meis$30. 

Natoal As»»datifm fm- Gifted ChOdi%n 
(NAGC). 4175 Lovell Road, Suite #140. Circle 
Pines, MN 55014. Haodbooks cm gifted educadcm 
and ca^ettepresentati^ frtsn caxf(»i»ic^ also, 
tte jcHunal, Cified CkUd Quarh yfy, a sclK}lariy, 
refers jejunal that focuses cm r^arch. Member* 
ship is $45 per year. 

Oregcm As^xiatifm for Talmtted and Gifted 
(OATAG). P.O. Box 1703, Beavmon, OR 97075. 
(503)629-0163. Twtce-^arly &:^ereoce$. parem 
retreats, books and materiais, advocacy and support 
at state aiKi individual level, parent affiliate groa|^. 
The D^erem Drummer {jmblished four times per 
year). Membership is $20 per year. 



PUBLISHERS 

Continentni Press, 520 E Bainbridge St,, Eliza- 
bethtown,PA 17022. (800) 233^59. W<»kbooks 
in reading'thinking siulls. reading comprehension, 
math problems, and con^utcr software. 



Cr^ve Competitions, P.O. Box 27, Glassboro, 
NJ(»028. OM(Odyss^of theMind)andcHher 
compedUcm 

Cr^tive Learning Press, Inc. P.O. Box 320. 
Maii^eidCe&i»,CT. 06250. R^(»iroe guide for 
{ff^chool aiKlprimaiy gifted, RsxmOi Scal^. other 
books by R^tzuUi, Learning Styles Inventories and 
Guidbboofcs fca- dev^ing LEP. for O/T. 

CresC iPubfe»tlom, P.O. Box 10328, Palo 

Alto, CA y3203. (800>-USA-110Q. Manipulatives 

and prc^lem solving materials in mathemuics and 
other areas. 

Dale SeymtMn- Publications. P.O. Box ^0888, 
Pate Alto, CA 94303. im) 872-1 100. Extensive 
nmh, c(HiQmtei^ ^kulators, ^»ence, language arts, 
graphics, te^f^ re^Mi^. 

D.O JL, P.O. Box 605. East Aun^a, NY 14052. 
Curriodam mateziils on a vaii^ of to^cs, creativ- 
ity.- thiiddng: also, boc^ fc^ educatos. 

Eduffldonal Impre^ons. 249 Gaffle Road, P.O. 
Box 77, Haw^HBe, NJ 07507. (201) 423-4666. 
Enriclmient esnoiluffl materials m thinking, 
creativiQf , wiidnr. rcKJurce bodes fa- research 
projects. "ok^^"bO(^c»uer activities. Also, 
fihnsinps and software. 

FoKtafl Press, P.O. Box 2996, LaHabre. CA 
90632. Critical and creative tfautddng. 

Free SpWt PubUshi^, Inc., 123 N. Third St.. 
Suite 716, Mim^apolis, MN 55401. (8Q0) 735- 
7323. Language arts, gifted education, guidance and 
counsdhig, liteaiyMi^ia cmes, sp^al education, 
paraEtts. 

Gifted Eduf»t^tm Pr«s, P.O. Box 1586, 10201 
Yuma Court, Marjassas, VA 22110. (703) 369-5017. 
A variety of boc*s oa differential education for the 
gifted. Also publish a newsletter. 

Good Apple. P.O. Box Carthage, IL 62321. 
(800) 435-7234. Boc^ and software in arts. Utera- 
ture, math, bulletin bc^^, poster, teacher helpers, 
self -concept. 

GCT, tec, P.O. Box 6448. Nfobile, AL 36660. 
(KX))476'8711. Books, arftware on research and 
thinking skills, language aits, hcRi^ schooling, sci- 
MK», f^ulosc^y, future, magazines, study skills, 
music drama, math, affecHive education. Also pub- 
lish magasdiK, G^d Chiid Today. 
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Midwe^ Fublkations, P.O. Box 44S, Psdfic 
Grove, CA 93950 - (408) 37S-2455 - W«kbooks 
and teacher gui(tes K> analytical and critic^ thinking 
skills, figural and verbal analogic, sequences, 
^tial rea»»ung. 

NadosBl Lea^n^hip Training In^tute m Ute 
Gifted ftnd Talent«d (N^LTX) Ventitra Ccxoity 
Superimendem of Schods, S3S £. Main Street, 
Voiuira, CA 93009. (8^) 652-7345. A vanety of 
handbodes alxmt the gifted and t&l»ii«l for ectoca- 
tors ami parent cuincuIamf{K«ifaai»ii<g thinking 
skills mi cresivity. 

Nfstfawest Ctearinghcmse for G!f^ Educa- 
tion, BSD #12U Seattle, WA 98148. Bodes cm ti^ 
gifted for educators and parents. 

OppcHtanit^ for Learning, Inc, 20417 N(^d- 
hoffStre^ Dept. 2BE, aiafsw{»th, CA 9131 i. 
(818)314-2535. (K-8) Basic and eartchn:^ 
cuxricttlum materials, thinking skills, ^os^ math, 
Uteramre, soa^l studies, pcmtive attitudes, teacher- 
aids. 

FeU^ a&fi Assodates, Inc^ P.O. Box 106, Haw. 
tlaHiK,NJ07SC7. (K)0) 451-74^. (K-12) Scijjce 
kits, audio-visuals, com^mes software, games, 
boc^ mtthi-m«Sia kits, vid^icassettes. future 
studies. 

ProJEd., 8700 Steal Oeek Blvd. Austin. TK 
78758-9965. (512)451-3246. Books tbs gtfted 
for ^ucatc^ and parents. 

SOI Systems, P.O. B«a "D", Vida. OR 97488. 
(503)896-3936. A^^sment, training, backgr^mnd, 
and dii$p»}stici£imials using Medlso-'s Structure 
of Intell^(basedonGujlf<mt). Training n^aterials 
ba^ on subject areas as we! as oti»r categcH^^. 

Stev^ and Sbea Publishers, Inc, P.O. Box 
794,Stodaon,CA 95201. (209) 465-1 8«). (K-12) 
ProUem solving ami creativity in an subjects, future, 
mvircffimott, rc^botics, el^auomcs, biology, wodd 
hisuHy, foreign language. 

Sunborsl, 39 Washmgtcm Ave., Pleasantville, 
NY 10570. (800)431-1934. Computer software in 
all subjea areas for all grade levels. 

Thinking Caps, Inc^ P.O. Box 7239. Phocauz. 
AZ 85011. (602) 956-1515. Games, task cards, and 
portable learning centers m a variety subjects. 

TrUIium Frets, P.O. Box Mcsiroe, NY 
10950. Av'lde /arl(eQrofs«ircebo(^,Ui4epen(jkmt 
suicfy activits^ and self-cc^taiaed units oa topics 
ranging torn teadmg, math and sciei^ to thinking 
skills and CPS. 

Troll Learn andnay. lOOCfHporate Drive, 
Mabwah,NJ 09430. (800)247-6106. Educational 
gaim, bodes, and u>ys. 

2^phyr Press, 430 S. Essex Lane, Dept S8 



Tucscm,AZ 85711. (602)745-9199. Global curric- 
ula, res^jurces for peace, learning to live together, 
cultural divereity, ecology. 

MATERIALS BY SUBJECT AREA 

^km m ssm^ mat«dals i^ted by mbject area 
that we have found useful This is not an €^u^ve 
lisL If ytm find otherniMerials by subject area you 
believe are particular^ ns^ fcs* teaching the gifted, 
please ^d tMs infcmnaticm to: Dr. L^jNora C^hen, 
TAG Institute, Teacha- E<tocati(m, University of 
Oregcm, ^gsw, OR 97403. 

AUki (1972) Fossils Tell (tfLang Ago. New York: 
Harpo* std Row. 

Alild (1976) My VisU fo the Dinosaurs. New York: 
Htrper md Row. 

Aliki (197Ti. Wild and WoolyManonotL New York: 
Harper a^ Row. 

ami Flick (1981). Exparding Childrens' 
Thinkins Thmtgh Science. Columbus, OH: Ohio 
State Cf^ege of Edttcaucm. The ERIC 
Oetdisgptouseon Scioice, Mathematics and 
Envircsm^ital EdutatiaiL 

adin, Peter (1978). The Crem Big Make It and Do 
It Book. Racine, WI: W^iem Publishing Co. 

Humbersio», Elliott (1981). Things That Go. 
Thmgs Omdo<»'s. Things ai Home, Tulsa, OK: 
EDC Publishing. 

McCkatnack, Allen (1979). Ouidorr Areas as 
Learmng Laboratories: CESi Sourcehaok. 
Columbus, OH: Ohio State (Allege of Education. 
ERIC Qeafin^ouse cm Science. Mathematics 
arKl Envircaurontal Education. 

Nathan and Sbalit (1981 ). Science Magic Tricks. 
New Yoik; Henry Holt and Co. 

(vmcms authtss). Let's Find Ota Series. New York: 
Franklin Watts, Inc. 

Math 

AdiCT, David (1975). 3D, 2D, ID. New York: 
Crowdl Junior Books. 

Anno, M. and M. (1983). Anno's Mysterious 
Multiplying Jar. New York: Putnam. 
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Charosh, M. (1974). Number Ideas Through 
Pktures. New Y(»k: Oroweli JuoicH- Boc^. 

Creative Publications offers many manipulati^ and 
math problen solving materials. Fr<» catalog is 
avail^ie (please see list of publxsim). 



READING/LANGUAGE A^ TS/ 
WRITING 

Baskin, Barbara H., Hams, Karen H. Books for the 
G^d Chad. New Y«k and Londcm: R. R. 
Bo^^to Cooipany, 1980. 



BOOKS ABOUT WRITING AND 
BOOK-MAiONu 

AUki (1986). How a Book is Made. New York: 
Growdl Jr. Books. 

Benjamin, C (1985). Writing Jbr^i^' New York; 
Haxper. 

Cassidy, S. (1979). In Your Own Words: A 
Beginnm-'s Guide to Writing. New York: 
Doubieday. 

Fisbcr, L. (1986). The Paper Makers. Boston, MA: 
Godinc. 

Greenfield, HI. (1976). Books from Writer to 
l?«afer. Knob Nosier, MO: Ciown. 

Kamedy, X. J., and K^medy, D. (1982). Knock at a 
St4B-: A Chilis Iiwroikction to Poetry. Bosum, 
MA: Little, Brown. 

Weis^ H. (1974). How to Mcke Your Own Books. 
New York: Gowell. 



Viking. 

Scieszka, H. (1989). The True Story of the Ti^ee 
Little Pigs, ffew YcHTk: Viking. 

Vesey.A. (1985). The Princess and the Frog. 
Bosm,MA: Atlantic/Little Brown. 

WiUiams, V, (1986). Cherries and Cherry Pits. New 
York: GrBenwiUow. 

Walsh, H. (1981). The Green Book. New York: 
FanrsT, Jtraus, aod Giroux. 

Autobicgraphies and Biographies of 
Writers 

Qeary.B. (1988). AGirlJrmtltamhill. New 
York: Mcsrow. 

Fritz, J. (1982). Homesick: My Own Stor^. New 
YcHk: Ptttnast 

Jcdmsum, J. (1977). Harriet and the Runaway Book: 
The Story ofHmriet Beech^ Stowe and Uncle 
Tom's Calm. New Ycm^: Htrpar. 

Meip, L. (1933). Invmcibk Louisa. Bmm, MA: 
UtUe, Brown. 

(Thanis to Barbara Kiefer, Teacher Education. 
Univwsity of Oregcm, for her l^p in imggesiing 
bodrs for Language Aits/Reading.) 



Books as Models for Writing 

Cole, B. (K36). Princess Smartypams. New Ycrk: 
Putnam. 

<::olcB.(1987). Prince Cinders. NewYcHk: 
Putnam. 

Keats, E J. (1968). A Utter to Amy. New York: 
HarpCT. 

Oakley, 0. (1987). The Diary t^a Church Mouse. 
New Yoric: Atl^um. 

O'Neill, C. (1987). Mrs. Dunphy's Dog. New York: 
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